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THE statement, promised by the editor, concerning the lists of 
books published in former numbers of the STUDENT, is necessarily 
crowded out of this number by the material relating to the Institute 
of Hebrew. It may be expected in the March issue. 


STUDENTS of Biblical literature will have great reason to rejoice, 
if the rumors respecting a new exploring expedition to Babylonia 
shall prove true. No authoritative announcement of the plans or 
even of the facts has yet been published, though certain daily papers 
have professed to furnish all details. The proposed expedition will 
go out under the leadership and management of Rev. Prof. John P. 
Peters, Ph. D., of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School of Philadel- 
phia. Professor Peters and the city of brotherly love may well be 
congratulated upon this movement, so important and, under such 
direction, so sure of success. 


IF the readers of the STUDENT will examine carefully and hon- 
estly, according to the outline sketched by Professor Burroughs, the 
“studies” on Jonah, Amos and Hosea in this number (pp. 198-207), 
the result, we are confident, will much more than justify the labor 
expended. If there is any method of Bible-study which will produce 
results, it is the method according to which this presentation of the 
material is given us. Will not those who are skeptical try it? It is 
generally conceded that, so far as concerns genuine acquisition of 
biblical knowledge, most methods now in vogue fail utterly. The . 
difficulty in the case lies in the fact that the necessary work is not 
done. Nineteen out of twenty who try to study the Bible do not 
know how to go about it. Professor Burroughs does not simply give 
results of his own work, a thing which any professional student can 
do with ease; but he leads the student by clear and definite direc- 
tions, by wise and timely suggestions, to do the work for himself; 
and after all, this is the true and the only secret of success. 
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WE beg our readers not to pass by the “reports” of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Hebrew, portions of which, as in former years, are 
published in the STUDENT. It is true that there is no organic or busi- 
ness connection between the Institute and the journal ; but there 7s, 
if possible, a closer connection, viz., that which always exists between 
institutions designed to accomplish the same end. The work of the 
INSTITUTE and the work of THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT are 
one work. Both, as a matter of fact, were a part of one common plan. 
They had their origin at the same time, and their work, for the seven 
years of their existence, has been mutually helpful. In the constit- 
uency of the STUDENT, the Institute has always found its warmest 
friends. May we not hope that, as this constituency increases, the 
number of the Institute’s friends may likewise increase ? 


A sTupDy of the reports will show several facts of interest: (1) 
that the Correspondence School of Hebrew is steadily increasing its 
efficiency and widening the scope of its work; (2) that in the Summer 
Schools of last year the attendance was forty-five per cent. greater than 
that of the preceding year; (3) that the older schools continue to 
grow and develop as rapidly as could be expected, notwithstanding 
the establishment of new schools; (4) that there is a strong demand 
for additional schools, in sections of the country remote from the 
localities in which schools are now held, and that arrangements are 
being made for meeting this demand ; (5) that the corps of instructors 
in the schools includes men of almost every denomination and section, 
many of whom occupy the highest position in their departments; (6) 
that the work is managed and directed by an organization which 
includes nearly every professor of Hebrew or Old Testament study in 
the country; (7) that its financial support comes from north, east, 
south and west (read the list of donors and donations) ; (8) that while 
the period of five years for which the work (as re-organized, Jan. 1, 
1885) was originally undertaken is now approaching its end, plans are 
being prepared for its permanent establishment. 

When these things are considered, and when account is taken 
of additional facts: e. g., (1) that the men aided by this work are those 
who occupy the most influential positions ; (2) that the work is in the 
truest sense a zational work ; (3) that, as a direct result of the work 
in the United States, similar schools (both Summer and Correspond- 
ence) are being planned and established in Canada and England; (4) 
that the work has to do with that most important subject of study, 
viz., the Word of God,—there is ground, we believe, for thanking 
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Him in whose hand are all things, for the favor with which the 
work thus far has been received ; and there is also occasion for the 
supplication that, in its growth and development in the future, it may 
be divinely guided. 


THERE is a world of difference between the view which maintains 
that the Old Testament writers (e. g., the author of Genesis, and the 
author of Judges) have incorporated “myths” in their writings, and 
that other view according to which these writers are supposed to have 
made use of “mythic phrases,” or, as Professor Cheyne has expressed 
it, to have picked “the wayside flowers of popular mythic imagery.”* 
Without noticing here the former of these views, the question may 
appropriately be asked whether the latter is to be considered in any sense 
“heretical.” If,as must surely be granted, institutions of heathen ori- 
gin were adopted by the Israelites, and, with perhaps a new meaning, 
received the divine sanction, is it not to be expected that, in the lan- 
guage of their writers, especially in the figurative language of poetry, 
when closely scrutinized, there will be found phrases which show a 
connection with the mythical ideas of the nations with whom they 
came into contact. It does not follow from this that the sacred 
writers believed or accepted the “myths” in connection with which 
these phrases had their origin. Does not the literature of our day 
abound in allusions to Roman and Greek mythology, in phrases 
and expressions which grew out of this mythology? And yet is 
the writer who makes use of these supposed to indicate thereby 
his belief in the particular myth upon which the phrase employed 
is based? The truth is, we may well be surprised that there is not 
in the sacred literature a much larger element than is actually to be 
found. It is not improbable that many of the words and expressions 
which have always baffled investigation, when elucidated, will prove 
to be cases of this kind. ‘The servants of the highest Truth may 
have so interwoven these earthly growths with blooms of another clime 
that for a long time they were unrecognized by the common eye; but 


now that our sight has been strengthened by the criticism of other . 


literatures, we should be dull indeed to disregard them; and now that 
our conception of providential guidance has been widened, we should 
be equally dull to be offended at them.” 


* See Professor Cheyne’s article on “The Use of Mythic Phrases by the Old Testament Writ- 
ers,” in The Expositor, Jan., 1888. 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE MESSIANIC IDEA. 
By Rev. JAmeEs Scott, D. D., LL. D., 
Aberlour, Scotland. 


The development of the Messianic idea presupposes two sources, an objective 
divine revelation of the truth and a consequent psychological consciousness of the 
idea. These two things are coincident and closely connected, like two confluent 
streams, or rather like the rain from heaven which fills the wells; but they are 
not the same. The development of the idea of Christ or redemption from the 
natural moral consciousness or the primary conceptions of the human mind must 
therefore be as impossible as the development or the demonstration of the being 
of God from a priori principles of thought. It must be throughout, ab imo ad 
summum, a single and unique development from the facts of revelation, beyond 
which we cannot get or go. These necessary conditions of all true Messianic 
development and Messianic exegesis are admitted and urged by Riehm in his able 
work on Messianic Prophecy; though his conception of inspiration is inadequate 
and his weak concession that Christ and the writers of the New Testament in 
citing and applying the Old, sometimes present such individual and allegorical 
interpretation and arguments, the force and validity of which we cannot accept, 
is wholly groundless, p. 264. The consciousness of the idea of Christ having its 
root or origin in revelation, the Messianic idea in its full form will be found to 
consist of three correlative and concrete elements,—the covenant, the kingdom of 
God, and the theocracy. Keeping these ideas in view as they appear in the his- 
tory of redemption, we now proceed to describe the origin of the idea of redemp- 
tion and the principal stages of its growth. And in doing so we begin at the 
beginning with the first promise, which was the young world’s hope, “‘ And I will 
put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; 
it shall bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise his heel,’ Gen. 3:15. 

1. This is the root idea, of which all others are but shoots and branches and 
fruit. We cannot fully describe the environment of this or of any other Mes- 
sianic promise; but we will indicate and count the circular rings that mark the 
several periods of the growth of the beautiful tree which was planted in the par- 
adise of God. And we will rather recount the facts of revelation on which the 
Messianic idea rests than attempt to gauge the exact measure of its knowledge or 
realization by believers. Wehave here, then, a vague and general announcement 
that the seed of the woman would ultimately bruise or mortally crush the head of 
the serpent. The woman’s seed would be wounded merely in the extremities, the 
heel, one of the least vital parts; but the serpent would be mortally wounded in 
the head. The word “seed,” indeed, has a personal as well as a general signifi- 
cance in the Old Testament in some instances, such as Seth, Samuel and Solo- 
mon, and is so interpreted in the light of the New Testament; but it does not 
follow that the believing fathers of the world would understand it in a personal 
or other than in a collective sense. The full flower of this budding promise 
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would not be seen till its full development in the Christ of the gospels. But one 
thing was clear and sure, that paradise lost would yet be paradise regained, and 
God in mercy somehow and sometime bring back his exiles. 

2. Then, next, the Semitic division of mankind is declared to be the quarter 
in which the conquering ‘seed of the woman was to be expected and found, Gen. 
9:26,27. When the old unbelieving world was destroyed and believing Noah and 
his family, the seed of the godly sons of Seth, the sons of God, were saved, a fresh 
and advanced start was taken in the grand redemptive work. The seed of 
blessing to mankind was not to be found in the cursed line of wicked Canaan, or 
even in the prolific progeny of Japheth, but in the pious posterity of Shem. The 
grand and gracious idea of salvation to the race became restricted and particular- 
ized by being specially associated with the line of the Shemites. The first prom- 
ise which sustained the drooping hearts of the sons of God, would thus be seen 
to be restricted to the specially blessed and victorious seed of Shem. This belief 
would gather strength, as a stream from the heights, in the minds of the faithful 
few among the faithless many during the long eclipse of faith and decline of 
spiritual life that followed till the calling and covenant of Abraham. 

3. Then the promise grew clearer, defining the specific race and people 
whence the Deliverer would come, viz., the seed of Abram, the Hebrews, ‘“‘ And I 
will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee and make thy name great ; and 
thou shalt be a blessing; and I will bless them that bless thee, and curse him 
that curseth thee; and in thee shall all families of the earth be blessed.” The 
victorious seed that would bruise the serpent’s head, was to be of the seed of 
Abram both according to the flesh and to the Spirit. That seed was blessed and 
destined to bless all nations of the earth. Still this clear and consoling promise, 
read merely in the light of the past and present, and away from the light of its 
future fulfillment, speaks generally of the seed of Abram and not of any distinct 
person of his posterity. Yet it would enable believing Abram and all kindred 
believers to see through the vista of the ages a blessed day of redemption afar off, 
and to rejoice exceedingly. They would know that the God of grace had destined 
their race to be the special recipients of spiritual blessing and the special means 
and messengers of mercy to mankind. And this promise was soon developed into 
a formal covenant of grace, of which circumcision was the national seal, and 
Abraham for Abram the personal sign. The substance and the limitations, the 
tenor and the terms of this covenant, were marked and definite: ‘‘ And I will 
establish my covenant between me and thee and thy seed after thee in their gen- 
erations, for an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee and to thy seed after 
thee.... And God said, Sarah, thy wife, shall bear thee a son indeed ; and thou 
shalt call his name Isaac....and as for Ishmael....behold, I have blessed him 
and will make him fruitful, and will multiply him exceedingly...but my cove- 
nant will I establish with Isaac,” etc. It is quite clear that God had dealt with 


the human race by covenant from creation till now. We find the substance if not — 


the form of a covenant in his primary dealings with the parents of mankind, two 
parties, God and man, terms of continued life and of certain and instant death, 
laid down by Him and understood and accepted by them, Gen. 3:1-3. This was 
no doubt a covenant of works and not of grace, of life on condition of continued 
obedience. But it was in itself a covenant of life and not of death. Obedience 
was the precept or presciption, life the promise, and death merely the penalty 
or result of disobedience. Then it is clear that, from the very day or date of the 
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subsequent promise of mercy through the woman’s seed, the moral government of 
God was conducted on this principle throughout the antediluvian age, not only 
for the salvation of believers then, but for the fuller manifestation of his mercy 
as a covenant God, first to the patriarchs and then to Israel. This ground- 
thought runs like a stream, sometimes above and sometimes underground, 
throughout the whole history of the origin and growth of the human race, the 
long lives of the patriarchs, and the life of the chosen people. 

Here then we have a formal covenant of grace with Abraham and his 
seed. It was essentially a revelation of the covenant of grace, made be- 
tween God and his Son, made primarily with the Son as the second party and pros- 
pective Mediator, and merely secondarily made with Abraham. Not only the 
chosen seed of Abraham, but the chosen race of Adam, derived from the begin- 
ning their federal standing, character and destiny, from Christ as surety of the 
grace-covenant. The Abrahamic covenant had its root in a still higher form of 
covenant of the ages, which had two sides, a divine and a human, the halves of 
one whole, not then distinctly and fully seen. And yet we are assured that Abra- 
ham rejoiced to see the day of Christ. He would see the promised blessing of the 
coming Messianic age more clearly than the person of Messiah. And yet the 
apostolic exegesis of the promise implies that God not only designated, but also 
that Abraham discerned, a Messianic personage, by whom the elect seed would 
realize their destiny. Even the mystic term ‘“‘seed’’ might mean a person as 
well as a race or people. And then, though it did not directly denote individual- 
ity in the context of the promise, it might yet connote or involve it in all the cir- 
cumstances which embraced the whole chosen seed and Christ himself. And 
even the text itself in which the promise sits and in the light of which it must be 
read, expressly singles out and signalizes one individual, Isaac, one family and 
one class of character as destined to culminate in one grand person, the Media- 
tor of blessing to mankind. And hence both kinds of unity, personal and federal, 
which involve one another, may be grammatically interpreted and summed up 
thus: ‘‘ He saith not, And to seeds, as of many; but as of one, And to thy seed, 
which is Christ.”” The text may thus be paraphrased: He speaks not of seeds 
as of several individuals, or of several sorts of seed, which he would have done if 
he had meant both Isaac and Ishmael and their families; but he speaks as of one, 
Isaac personally and his posterity, both genealogically and spiritually, which is 
Christ and the church, or the church in Christ. This view is confirmed by the 
hereditary knowledge and faith of the patriarchs, specially of Jacob, who invoked 
upon the heads of Joseph’s sons the blessing of the Angel who had redeemed 
him from all temporal and spiritual evil by showing himself in vision at Bethel 
and elsewhere, and watching over him in his weary wanderings, and specially by 
a sight of his human face divine at Peniel, where he prayed and prevailed with 
God to get a greater blessing and a nobler name. 

4. The next stage of this development is the particular tribe, the royal tribe 
of Judah, out of which the promised deliverer was to come. ‘‘ The sceptre shall 
not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh 
come; to Him shall the obedience of the peoples be,’’ Gen. 49:10. This is no 
doubt a very difficult and debatable passage. The term “‘ Shiloh” has been the 
cross of interpreters in all ages. The ancient versions take it to be a compound 
of asher and loh, meaning to whom the sceptre shall be. In the Vulgate the deriva- 
tion of the word is peculiar and the interpretation is—the Sent or Servant of God. 
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Ancient and modern critics, who agree in regarding it as a simple and not a com- 
posite word, yet differ as to its significance. Some understand it abstractly; oth- 
ers, concretely ; some, as a noun meaning rest; others, as the name of a place; the 
common view of rationalists, and others of high critical acumen, to be the name of 
a person, which appears to be its proper meaning. But the faith of the patriarch- 
prophet, the context of the passage and the subsequent facts of sacred history, 
forbid its being taken either as an abstract noun, the proper subject of the He- 
brew text, or as a concrete proper name of a place. We consider Shiloh, as our 
version does, as well as most commentators, to be the name of a person, the proper 
subject of the verb, signifying not mere peace, but the man of peace, the pacifica- 
tor or peace-bringer, and as corresponding to Prince of Peace, which forms the 
climax and the crown of Messiah’s titles. In this view we have here not merely 
an indirect prophecy, involving the mystery of the Messiah and Messianic times, 
which most commentators, both Jewish and Christian, acknowledge, but a direct 
and designed prophecy by Jacob of Messiah as the coming seed of promise or the 
victorious Prince. Such as maintain that the patriarchs did not believe in a per- 
sonal Redeemer may at least admit that such a belief was not only possible but 
highly probable in the case of Jacob under special inspiration on this occasion. 
The chosen seed had some evidence of the personality of the seed of promise, not 
only before the prophets, who declared the person and work of Christ, but before 
Moses, who foretold a prophet like himself but greater, whom the people would 
hear as Mediator between God and them. 

5. We have now come to the royal family of David as the next stage in the 
definition or development of the seed, 2 Sam. 7:17; Ps. 89:19, etc. The substance 
of this prophecy lies in these words, ‘“‘I have found David my servant; with my 
holy oil have I anointed him.... His seed shall endure forever, and his throne 
as the sun before me.” Luke 1:33. This is not a direct Messianic prophecy, in 
which the prophet speaks of Christ and none else, but an indirect one, in which 
he is a type of the Messiah. It declares both the personality and the sovereignty 
of the Seed of David, who is at once his Son and his Lord, Ps. 110:1. Not only 
the gradual development of Messiah’s personality, but the experience of the people 
under the leadership of Moses and Joshua, the rule of the judges and the reign of 
the kings, combined to form a clearer and fuller Messianic consciousness. 
Henceforth the national expectation, or at least the hope of the spiritual Israel, of 
a personal Messiah, the Servant of the Lord, became clear, complete and continu- 
ous. They expected the Messiah to spring not only from the royal tribe of Judah 
but from the royal family of David, and had a clearer consciousness of his person- 
ality than of his divinity and work. Instead of looking for a spiritual Saviour 
from sin and sorrow, carnal Israel merely expected a conquering king, who would 
deliver them from the hand of their enemies and reign over them in righteous- 


ness and peace. This minor hope they never lost in the days of their greatest . 


darkness, degradation and despondency. Messiah in his person and work was the 
desire in some form of all Israel, and through her, less or more, of all nations 
which knew her history and hopes. He was expected by the Jews under such 
names or designations as Messiah, the Branch, Immanuel, the Prince of Peace, 
the Son of God, the Angel of the Covenant, and the Servant of Jehovah, and by 
the nations of the East as the Prince who would arise and obtain the empire of 
the world. 
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6. As the day of Christ approached, prophecy became more special, and his 
birthplace is defined. ‘‘ But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth that is to be 
ruler in Israel,’? Mic. 5:2. The diversity between the Hebrew and New Testa- 
ment Greek does not affect the sense of the text and the nativity at Bethlehem, 
numerically one of the smallest towns of Judah, yet destined thereby to become 
morally one of the greatest or most famous. This prophecy has become a histor- 
ical fact, the result of a wondrous concurrence of providential events, and the 
wonder of the world. The announcement of the singular birth at Bethlehem- 
Judah was first made by a choir of angels to the shepherds, and next to the Magi 
of the East by a guiding star which led them to the place where the hope of Israel 
was born. To this spot of sacred ground the wondering ages of believing Chris- 
tendom have been turned ever since. Bethlehem now vies with Jerusalem, and 
the memory of the birth in the stable with the ancient temple glory. 

7. Finally, as the coming of Christ drew nigh, the angel of the Lord an- 
nounced his parentage: ‘....Fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife; for that 
which is conceived of her is of the Holy Spirit. And she shall bring forth a son, 
and thou shalt call his name Jesus,’ Matt. 1:20-25; Luke 1:30,31. The 
Christ would be both God and man, Immanuel, not only the Son of Adam but 
the Son of God, at once David’s Son and David’s Lord, the Son of Mary and the 
Son of the Highest. Isaiah had prepared the faithful fur this mysterious parent- 
age by his grand prophecy of the birth of the virgin’s son, Immanuel. The Mes- 
siah would not abhor the virgin’s womb, that he might become ‘“‘ God with us.” 
This was done when Messiah was born of Mary, and the Son of God became 
Jesus, the Son of man. Isa. 7:14; Matt. 1:22,23. The Christ was then divulged, 
and the Messianic idea fully developed. All the scattered rays of prophecy were 
concentred in Jesus as their focus. All the confluent streams of grace and truth 
had met and merged in him, the end of the law, the goal of the grand march of 
Messianic prophecy, the revelation of the mystery of the ages, the denouement of 
the divine redemptive plan, ‘‘the brightness of God’s glory and the express 
impress of His substance.” Heb. 1:1-3. 

We find, therefore, not only a gradual objective Messianic revelation, but a 
corresponding subjective Messianic consciousness, which grew like the rising sun 
unto the perfect day, and as the mountain stream into the rolling river. At the 
commencement of this development the promised seed was general, comprehend- 
ing Christ; then the special seed of Abraham as a unity, his one seed by Sarah 
and not by Hagar, and his one son Isaac, and afterwards the one royal tribe of 
Judah, the one family and one son of David, prefigured the coming Messianic 
personage. And now Christ, as the one grand seed of faithful Abraham, has 
become the typal head of the unity of all believers, the centre of the one collect- 
ive seed, who are federally and morally all one in Him. Gal. 3:28. There was a 
progressive development from seed in general to a particular seed or people; next 
to a special seed or person; and thence to a living personage, who was to be 
prophet, priest and king of Israel and of God. The Messianic idea is thus real- 
ized in the threefold appellation, Jesus Christ the Lord ; the first being his human 
name among men, the second his historical and official designation, and the last 
his personal divine title as Son of God, King of kings and King of Zion. Luke 
2:11. 
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THE NAMES OF JACOB AND JOSEPH IN EGYPT. 


By LysANDER DICKERMAN, 
Boston, Mass. 


According to the chronology generally accepted by scholars, Thothmes III. 
ascended the throne of Egypt about 1600 B. C., perhaps two hundred and fifty 
years before the exodus of the Hebrews. One of his first acts was to assemble his 
army on the eastern frontier of the Delta for an expedition into the land of the 
Retennu, that is, Palestine. Proceeding north, he made the base of his opera- 
tions at Gaza, a city previously captured by his father. He met his enemy on the 
plain of Megiddo, later familiar to Barak, Deborah and Sisera, Ahaziah and Jehu, 
Elijah and the Shunamite, the scene of Josiah’s death, and down upon which the 
boy of Nazareth must have often looked, from ‘ the brow of the hill on which his 
city was built,’’ with emotions akin to those with which the American boy to-day 
climbs Bunker’s Hill or visits the tomb at Mount Vernon. 

Fifteen successful expeditions this Pharaoh made into the very heart of Asia. 
He penetrated even to Mesopotamia. The victories he won during his twenty-_ 
third year, he caused to be engraved on two granite tablets found on the pylae of 
the temple of Amon at Karnak. The inscriptions on one tablet relate to his con- 
quests in Ethiopia ; those on the other, to his victories in Syria and Palestine. It 
is this second tablet that has for us a special interest. Its title is ‘‘ A Collection 
of the Tribes of Upper Retennu, whom the King captured at Megiddo, and whose 
Children he led away as Prisoners to the Fortress at Suhan in Thebes.’ The 
tablet contains 118 names. In some cases these names clearly designated towns; 
but it is no unheard of thing for a tribe or clan to bear the same name as its capi- 
tal city. One of these cities, the 42d of the catalogue, is called in the hieroglyphics 
TAANAK, reminding us of the Ta‘anak of Josh. 12:21. The 28this ASTARTU, 
the ‘Ashtaroth of Deut. 1:4. The 26th is KAANAU, doubtless the Q-nah of Num. 
82:42. Then we have JOPOU, Yapho, and AINA, the Nain of Galilee, and 
BAARTU, Beyrout, and several other names not less familiar. About half of 
these names have been recognized. 

These cities, and the tribes which occupied them, are not supposed to be parts 
of the kingdom of the Retennu ; but, for mutual defense against the invading Egyp- 
tians, they rallied around the Retennu standard; some of them, perhaps like the 
modern Bedouin, wandering tribes with no fixed residence. Hence the impossi- 
bility of ever finding the sites of their supposed cities. 

Among the names which have not been read with certainty are the 78th and 
102d. These are respectively ISCHPAR and IAKBAAR. As early as 1860, 
Vicomte de Rougé, in the “‘ Revue archéologique,” proposed to substitute the He- 
brew 6 for the Egyptian P in the first word, and to recognize in it the root yashabh 
‘to dwell.” Mariette-Bey, in his ‘“‘ Mémoire sur les listes géographique de Kar- 
nak” (Leipzig, 1875), translated the word shaphir, Mic. 1:11, and supposed it 
referred to the Sa¢erp of which Jerome, in his ‘‘ Onomasticon,” says: “Saphir villa 
in montanis sita inter Eleutherapolin et Ascalonem, in tribu Juda.” M. Maspero in 
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his ‘“ Etude sur le papyrus Abbott’ (Paris, 1871), incidentally mentions both these 
names merely as illustrating the use of AA for I in the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
He gives as their Hebrew equivalent Yashebh-’Hl =“ habitatio dei,” and Ya‘a- 
qobh-’ El = ‘‘ sequens deum.’’ Respecting the last, he asks: ‘‘ May we suppose 
that the name of this place preserves the memory of the settlement of Jacob in 
Palestine ?”’ 

The “ Revue Egyptologique,” nominally for 1885, but not received by sub- 
scribers in Boston till May, 1887, contains a letter from William N. Groff, of the 
College of France, to his illustrious teacher, Prof. Eugene Revillout, which makes 
the startling announcement that Ya‘agobh-’El and Yashebh-’ Hi are no other than 
the tribes of Jacob and Joseph, and that Thothmes III. captured these tribes at 
Megiddo, and led them as prisoners of war to Thebes, about one hundred and fifty 
years after the death of Joseph, and two hundred and fifty years before the exo- 
dus. Granting the correctness of this theory, we find on the pylae of Karnak the 
earliest mention in history of these biblical tribes. 

In the establishment of this theory, M. Groff has to meet three difficulties, 
as follows: 

First, the Egyptian SCH, equivalent to yy, stands in the name of Joseph 
where we should expect an S, equivalent to D. In the solution of this difficulty he 
remarks that we probably receive the name from the Ephraimites, sons of Joseph, 
who used the soft instead of the hard 8, contrary to the general Palestinian 
custom, as is evident from the test to which the Gileadites put them in pronoun- 
cing the word Shibboleth (see Judges 12:6) while, possibly, the Egyptian scribe 
wrote the name as he heard it from the Gileadites, and as it may have been gener- 
ally pronounced, viz., Yosheph. According to this hypothesis, the original and 
true name of Rachel’s oldest son is found on the tablet of Karnak, and not in our 
Hebrew Bibles. It may also be said that the Babylonian and Assyrian custom 
conformed to that of the Gileadites ; and, moreover, it must be born in mind that 
in the time of Thothmes, Egyptian scribes were not so exact as they were later, 
in the time o: Ramses II. Both Mariette and Brugsch have admitted that the 
scribe did not always seize exactly the sound of foreign proper names. He trans- 
posed letters and even syllables, suppressed final letters, affixed others, and sub- 
stituted for the true articulates those which more or less resembled them. 

Secondly, the change of AR into ’Hl, e. g., the Hebrew Ya‘agobh-’ Hl for the 
Egyptian [AKBA-AR. In making this change, M. Groff is sustained by the 
opinion of Vicomte de Rougé, written in 1860, when he had no theory to main- 
tain. In the ancient Egyptian language L and R were used interchangeably, or 
rather there was no LL, but in spelling foreign names R was used in its stead. 
Thus we read on the monuments BAAR for ba‘al. De Rougé also says that ’Hl 
was used for the deity in all Palestine, in a general way, but that its use could not 
possibly have reference to the family of Jacob. To this M. Groff replies that it is 
precisely under the protection of the god ’H/ that we should expect to find the 
biblical tribes of Jacob and Joseph. It is possible that the compound word 
expresses, and was intended to express, the salutary influence of God in preserv- 
ing the tribe. Thus Ya‘agobh-’El may mean “El is a supplanter,” that is, he 
protects his subjects from their enemies; and if Yoseph-’Hl is the correct reading, 
it may mean “ El] adds ” to the tribe; i. e., causes it to grow. 

Here M. Groff rests his argument. In addition, it may be pertinent to remark 
that it was common to end Hebrew proper names in ’Hl. These names fre- 
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quently follow the form of the third person singular of the Imperfect: e. g., 1 
Chron. 4:16, Y*halel-’Hl ‘“‘ he who praises El ;” Yisra-’Hl “ El fights ;”” Yishma‘H-’l 
El hears;’’ Y*chezqgH-’l ‘ El makes strong Y*rachm:-’Hl loves.” Wealso 
find in Gen. 46, verse 10, Y¢mu-’El “El is light; verse 14, Yachl:-’Hi “‘ hoping in 
El;” verse 24, Yachts*-’ Hl “ El allots.”” In 1 Chron. 7:6 is the name Ydhi‘a-’ El 
“known of In Josh. 18:27, Yirp*-’ El El saves.” In Neh. 11:15, Y¢qabhts*-’ Hl 
‘* El gathers or holds together, i.e. the tribe. Josh. 19:14, Yipp*tach-’ El“ El will 
free.”’ In these words and many other of kindred formation it is impossible not 
to see an allusion to the deity. That ’H/ thus used, is allied to ’Hloach and ’Elohim, 
and was employed to express the protecting power of God throughout the period 
during which the Hebrew language was spoken, is believed by many eminent 
scholars. Why may not Jacob-El and Joseph-El have been thus used? It is 
quite possible that some names which at one time had the ’HI affixed, dropped 
it in pronunciation and in writing, and retained it only in thought. This is quite 
probable with regard to such names as Yig’al, Num. 13:7, ‘he avenges;”’ 
Yaphlet ‘* he saves,’ 1 Chron. 21:32; and Yanoach ‘he lets rest,’? 2 Kings. 15:29. 
Why not suppose that Ya‘agobh and Yoseph and Yitschaq, as tribal names are 
abbreviated forms of the original Jacob-E], Joseph-El and Isaac-E]l ? 

The third difficulty which M. Groff seeks to remove is that AR, equivalent 
to ’Hl, stands for the deity in the Egyptian hieroglyphics without a divine deter- 
minative. To this he replies that the Egyptians, when referring to the APURIU 
= mpy —supposed by M. Chabas and others to be the Hebrews—a name found 
in the monuments of the 18th, 19th and 20th dynasties, and perhaps twice in this 
very list of Thothmes III., viz., Nos. 53 and 54, sometimes spoke of the great God 
of this tribe, and strangely enough never once followed it by the divine determin- 
ative, as they always did the names of Egyptian gods. Did the Egyptian scribes 
know that this being, unlike all other divinities, could not be represented by any 
symbol or figure of any kind ? 

It will be asked : How this discovery, if it be valid, can be made to harmonize 
with the biblical story? It has always been a mystery that so large a population 
of Hebrews, foreigners, and of a kindred race with the Hyksos, were suffered to 
remain in the Delta after the Hyksos were expelled. In order to meet this diffi- 
culty, Lepsius supposed the migration of Jacob into Egypt to have occurred after 
the expulsion of the Hyksos; long enough after to allow the fear of another hos- 
tile invasion to die out, but not long enough after for the prejudice against wan- 
dering shepherds to become extinct. His dates are: 


The expulsion of the Hyksos about....1591 B.C. 
The coming of Jacob about............ 1414 “ 
The exodus 1314“ 


This reduces the Hebrew sojourn in Egypt to one hundred years. The mooted 
question whether they remained there ‘ four hundred and thirty years toa day,” or 
only two hundred and fifteen years, did not trouble him in the least. 

Ewald, whose timidity was not the cause of his death, conjectured that only 
a small number went to Egypt with Jacob, but that,after the expulsion of the 
Hyksos, Joseph summoned the whole tribe from Canaan to Goshen that they 
might be ready to defend Egypt against other foreign invasions, should such occur. 
This conjecture would not account for the fact that Hebrew tribes were found in 
Palestine a hundred and fifty years after the death of Joseph. 
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From the last chapter of Genesis, it is clear that, before the exodus, the He- 
brews were divided into only two tribes. It is believed that several generations 
intervened between the death of Joseph and the coming of Moses. Who knows 
what happened during the life of those generations? The Bible does not answer 
this question; only the monuments of Egypt speak; and it is proposed to infer 
from those monuments that the Israelites were not all in Egypt during the whole 
period from Joseph to Moses ; that they went up to Palestine, were caught in 
arms against ‘“‘the Alexander of Egypt,’’ were made captives of war and were 
brought back to Thebes. M. Groff significantly asks: ‘‘Have we here a lost page 
of the Bible ?”? He might also ask: Does this confederacy of the two tribes with 
the Retennu, in arms against Egypt, explain the enmity of the Pharaoh who 
knew not Joseph ? 

It will also be asked how scholars have received this supposed discovery. M. 
Ernest Renan announced it in one of his lectures before the College of France 
and also in the Revue des deux Mondes; and M. Oppert announced it in the Acade- 
mie des Inscriptions. Prof. Revillout refers to it in the Revue archeologique in 
terms of commendation. Miss Amelia B. Edwards, in the Academy says: ‘‘ This 
discovery is of extreme importance, and M. Groff is to be congratulated on the 
completeness with which he proves his claim.” 

In 7 he Contemporary for September, 1887, Mr. Reginard Stuart Poole endeay- 
ors to prove the great age of the Pentateuch from certain agreements between 
the biblical narrative and the Egyptian monuments. After speaking of the detec- 
tion by M. de Rougé of JAAKAB-AR in the list at Karnak, he says: ‘‘An Egyp- 
tologist of the French school, M. Groff, has recently developed this argument, and 
also traced the name of Joseph in the list, in the parallel form ISCHP-AR. From 
this it would appear that about a hundred and. fifty years after the rule of 
Joseph began, the tribes of Jacob and Joseph took military service out of Egypt, 
and with the enemies of the Egyptians. * * * * Thus the Egyptian monuments, 
while they contradict our ill-formed notions, bring out with startling novelty, the 
true features of the Bible story.” 

In the succeeding number of The Contemporary, Mr. W. Robertson Smith thus 
refers to Mr. Poole’s argument: ‘‘In his eagerness to defeat the critics at all 
hazards, he (i. e., Mr. Poole) permits himself to present as his last piece of Egyp- 
tian evidence, a supposed discovery, which, if it is correct, places in the hands of 
the extreme critics, a weapon to overturn the whole history of Israel in Egypt. 
It appears that about 1600 B. C., two or perhaps three centuries before the date 
which Mr. Poole assumes for the exodus, King Thothmes III., in a battle near 
Megiddo, defeated a confederacy of various Palestinian districts, two of which 
bear in the Egyptian account the names Ya’cbar and Yshp’r. As the Egyptian 
R often stands for the Semitic 1, it is proposed to read these words, ‘ Ya’cob-el 
and Yoshep-el.’? * * * * Now even as Mr. Poole interprets the thing, it is surely 
a very strong argument against the antiquity of the Pentateuch that it knows 
nothing of so important an incident. If the Hebrews were in arms against the 
Egyptians two hundred years before the exodus, it is evident that the whole story 
in Exod. 1 rests on extremely defective information, and has little historic value 
* * * * and the leap at once to the conclusion that the biblical Jacob is meant 
* * * * isa step that shows much more courage than prudence.” 

Almost contemporaneous with the publication of M. Groff’s discovery, an 
article appeared in the Zeitschrift fuer die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, by Prof. 
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Eduard Meyer, of Breslau. Prof. Meyer is not confident about the identification 
of ISCHPAR with Joseph; thinks it open to grave philological objections ; far 
too grave to allow a sober historian to build on it. But, supposing that the Jacob 
and Joseph of this Egyptian monument are the same Jacob and Joseph whom we 
read of in the Bible, he is unable to resist the conclusion that the sons of Jacob 
never were in Egypt, and that the name Jacob originally belonged to a Palestin- 
ian tribe, one of many out of which the later nation of Israel was formed. He is 
confident that the people who in the eleventh century B. C. had 40,000 warriors, 
according to the Song of Deborah (Judges 5:8) could not, three hundred years 
before, have been only two out of one hundred and eighteen tribes occupying un- 
known districts. A German might be staggered by such growth, but no American 
will be. 

Thus it will be seen that this discovery, interesting as it certainly is in every 
one of its details, like many other recent “‘ discoveries,’ furnishes no formidable 
weapon for partisans of either side. It is hardly possible to read the 102d name 
in the list without thinking of Jacob. The 78th may be the name of Joseph. 
The change of SCH into D is not an insurmountable difficulty ; a small matter in 
comparison with the change of @vyor into Sukkoth, which certain scholars have 
swallowed with avidity, displaying marvelous powers of deglutition. But suppose 
these names are unmistakably the names of Jacob and Joseph, the question then 
arises: What Jacob and what Joseph? The supposition that there was not a 
tribe left in Palestine bearing the name of Jacob after the patriarch migrated to 
Goshen is wholly gratuitous. That these names in the list of Thothmes refer to 
tribes who, or whose ancestors, were ever in Egypt is possible, but is not proven. 
Archeologists are prone to forget that they, just like other men, are bound to 
respect tue laws of evidence. In this case the proof that we must revise our 
interpretation of the Book of Exodus is not conclusive. ‘‘ The trumpet gives an 
uncertain sound ;”’ indeed it is not certain whether it be a trumpet. An argu- 
ment drawn from this so-called discovery, like multitudes of arguments employed 
in apologetics, in consequence of its weakness, must do more harm than good. 
If the Bible, in its laws, history, biography, poetry, prophecy and gospel be not, 
of all books, man’s best aid in the attainment of personal righteousness, all the 
‘* discoveries ” ever made and yet to be made, will not save it from neglect and 
scorn. If it be such an aid it needs no discoveries to prop it up, or to commend 
it to those who are crying out for the living God. Its own inherent practical 
worth is its best defense. 
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DR. CHEYNE ON ISAIAH. 
By Rev. Howarp Crossy, D. D., LL. D., 


New York. 


In Dr. Cheyne’s eleventh essay at the end of his commentary on Isaiah he 
sets forth the Cyrus-inscription in which the great king honors Bel, Nebo and 
Merodach, as thoroughly proving Isaiah (or ‘‘ deutero-Isaiah ’’) to be false. ‘* We 
cannot,’’ says Cheyne, ‘“‘ admit the accuracy of the inscription without detracting 
from the accuracy of the inspired prophet. This is no doubt painful to a reverent 
mind.” I would suggest that probably a reverent mind would see if there is not 
a reasonable way of harmonizing the inscription and the prophet’s statements. 

Now what does Isaiah say of Cyrus? He says that God makes him his shep- 
herd to lead Judah as a flock back to Palestine, after having raised him up and 
made him a conqueror. That is all that is said of Cyrus. It is all in Isa. 44:28- 
45:1-13. 

There is not a word of his being a Zoroastrian, or his doing this work of 
restoring Israel through love of them. He is to do it without price or reward, 
which only shows that it is not part of a bargain. Cyrus may have treated Bel 
and Nebo and Merodach with the greatest courtesy, and yet have sent the Jews 
back as a wise piece of policy. God anointed many a bad man to do his will. 
He anointed Saul and he anointed Jehu. Why, may not Cyrus also be his 
anointed, without insisting that therefore he must be represented as a godly 
man serving Jehovah? Cheyne assumes all this as the meaning of Isaiah, and 
then shows that he is contradicted by the inscription. It is really a going out of 
the way to have a thrust at the truth of the prophet. It is an argument for 
Cheyne’s loose view of inspiration, which would utterly destroy confidence in an 
inspired man’s utterances. 

The bowing down of Bel and the stooping of Nebo, with the scattering of the 
idols, portrayed in ch. 46, are not spoken of by Isaiah as synchronous with Cyrus. 
The fulfillment of this phase of the prophecy by Darius, the ardent Zoroastrian, is 
plain enough. It was the Persian dynasty, inaugurated by Cyrus, which brought 
about the humiliation of Bel and Nebo; and it was Cyrus himself who, as a shep- 
herd raised up of God, led Judah back to its fold. 

So there is not the slightest discrepancy between Isaiah and the “‘inscription.” 
The school of interpretation which draws such conclusions against the prophets 
from utterly insufficient material, needs watching. 

Cheyne says: ‘‘ Cyrus, on whom the prophet of Jehovah lavishes such honor- 
able titles; Cyrus, who, the prophet even appears to hope, may be won over to the 
true faith, and become a conscious fellow-worker with God, is a polytheist and 
an idolater.” This fling is wholly gratuitous. The words I have underscored 
express what is found only in Dr. Cheyne’s imagination. 

There is a painful absence of the “‘ reverent mind” in the whole school to 
which Dr. Cheyne belongs, and yet learning without the reverent mind is incom- 
petent to comment on that prophecy which came not in old time by the will of 
man, but which holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
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REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF SCHOOLS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF HEBREW (1887). 


To the Members of the American Institute of Hebrew: 


The Principal of Schools herewith submits his third annual report. The 
report will take up, first, the Correspondence School, secondly, the Summer 
Schools, thirdly, certain general matters relating to the work as a whole. 


I. THE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


The seventh year of the Correspondence School has just closed, in which 
and in the two years preceding it has been under the direction of the American 
Institute of Hebrew. 


1. MEMBERSHIP OF THE SCHOOL. 


1. The membership of the Elementary Course............... 318 

2. VARIOUS STATISTICS CONCERNING THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL. 
1. New members enrolled during 201 
8. Students graduated from one or more courses during 1887.............. 79 
5. States and countries, a) in United States and Canada.................. 48 
7. Number of women in the 20 
8. Number of men not in the 101 
9. Number of examination-papers corrected in Elem. Course............. 1940 
10. Interm. “ ............. 1300 
Cog. Courses ............. 78 
14. Total number of examination-papers corrected........... .....eeeeeee 8950 
15. Letters written with examination-papers................000ececeeceees 849 


8. REMARKS UPON THE STATISTICS. 


The number of examination-papers corrected during 1886 was 4313; during 
1887, 3950. The working year 1887 closed December Ist, thereby cutting off one 
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month. There was also, for some unaccountable reason, a great falling off in 
the number of papers sent in during the early part of the year; but this was coun- 
terbalanced by the fact that during the latter part of the year there was a marked 
increase as compared with the preceding year. 

During the first six years of the School there were entirely completed 219 
courses; during the present year, 79, or about one-third as many as during the 
preceding six years. 

During 1886 one hundred and thirty-four members gave up work without 
entirely finishing the course upon which they were engaged; during 1887, one 
hundred and thirty-nine, about the same number. The following occasions may 
be assigned : (a) A number of deaths have occurred. (b) Several who were reck- 
oned as members on the last report, although having sent in no lessons for a year, 
were dropped from the list soon after the beginning of the year. (c) A very large 
number of men have taken up the study and continued it until an opportunity 
came to enter a theological seminary; and taking up the Hebrew work in the 
seminary, there was neither time nor necessity for retaining membership in the 
Correspondence School. (d) Several gave up work because the tuition-fee hereto- 
fore paid by the course, was made payable annually. (e) Other causes for retire- 
ment have been failure of health, overpressure of regular duties, permanent 
appointment to some denominational work, discouragement, insufficient education, 
and poverty. 

4. THE ADVANCED COURSE. 


The Advanced Course, so long promised, is now in operation. The course 
includes (1) a critical examination of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, (2) a study 
of the history of those times, (3) the accents, and (4) syntax. It will be completed 
in twenty double-lessons, of which several have already appeared. 


5. THE COGNATE COURSES. 


There has not been found to be much demand for the courses in the cognate 
languages. A few ministers and some professors have undertaken the work 
and are making fair progress. This work is carried on at no cost to the Insti- 
tute ; the expense in no case exceeding the receipts from tuition-fees. 


6. THE ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF HEBREW. 


It is a matter of great interest that the London Sunday School Union has 
undertaken to establish a correspondence school of Hebrew. ‘The general plan of 
their work is similar to that of our own School, though details are quite different. 
The three courses offered and bearing the same names include only 12 lessons 
each, and cover the ground of our Intermediate. With the backing furnished by 
such a corporation as the London Sunday School Union this project may certainly 
be expected to prosper. 


7. ASSISTANTS IN THE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


In the work of the Correspondence School, the Principal has been aided 
during the year by Mr. C. Eugene Crandall, Mr. Robert F. Harper and Rev. W. 
W. White. It is with sincere regret that he is unable to report any favorable 
change in the condition of Mr. Frederic J. Gurney, whose withdrawal from the 
work a year ago was occasioned by an attack of nervous exhaustion, brought on, 
it is feared, by too close application to the severe and confining work of the Cor- 
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respondence School. Mr. Crandall has proved himself a most valuable assistant, 
and has taken up the work formerly done by Mr. Gurney. Mr. White, on account 
of changes in his plans, was compelled to give up his connection with the School 
Sept. lst. Within a few days Rev. A. M. Wilson has assumed the duties hitherto 
devolving upon Mr. White. Mr. R. F. Harper’s work has been exclusively in 
connection with the Cognate Courses. 


8. THE WoRK IN GENERAL. 


There is ground for the belief that the correspondence work during the year 
just closing has taken deeper root than ever before. The character of the men 
entering upon it has been higher; the interest manifested has been greater; the 
results accomplished by the individual students have been moremarked. Although 
the amount of work performed by the Institute’s officers has been as great as that 
of last year, by economical arrangement the expense has been diminished $254.49, 
being as follows: 


For salaries................ $1,180.85 over against $1,385.56 
‘* printing and stationery, 275.79 376.61 
advertising and postage, 265.08 191.18 
general expense........ 25.21 15.67 


Il. THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


1. Under the direction of the Institute, four Summer Schools were held, viz.: 
Philadelphia School, June 16-July 15 (Protest. Epis. Divinity School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.); New England School, June 30-July 29 (Newton Theol. Institution, 
Newton Centre, Mass.); Southern School, July 28-Aug. 26 (University of Vir- 
ginia, Univ. of Va., Va.); Chicago School, Aug. 4-Sept. 2 (Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Ill.). 

2. The School held this year at Chautauqua was not under the direction of the 
Institute. For the details of the indvidual Schools, the principal would refer to 
the accompanying special reports of the several committees; here a few general 
points may be considered. 

3. The Instructors engaged in the Schools were as follows : 


Wm. G. Ballantine, D. D., Oberlin, O. 
Oberlin Theological Seminary. 
Willis J. Beecher, D. D., Auburn, N. Y. 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 
Chas. Rufus Brown, Ph.D., Newt. Centre, Mass. 
Newton Theological Institution. 
James A. Craig, Ph. D., Cincinnati, O. 
Lane Theological Seminary. 
C. E. Crandall, M. A., New Haven, Conn. 
Corresp. School of Am. Inst. of Hebrew. 
Edward L. Curtis, Ph. D., Chicago, Ill. 
McCormick Theol. Seminary. 
Wm. R. Harper, Ph. D., New Haven, Conn. 
Yale University. 
Robert F. Harper, Ph D., New Haven, Conn. 
Yale University. 
Herman V. Hilprecht, Ph. D., Phila., Pa. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
M. Lindsay Kellner, M. A., Cambridge, Mass. 
Episcopal Divinity School. 


Wallace W. Lovejoy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ref. Epis. Divinity School. 
W. W. Moore, D. D., Hampden Sidney, Va. 
Union Theological Seminary. 
Jno. P. Peters, Ph. D., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Prot. Episc. Divinity School. 
Ira M. Price, Ph. D., Morgan Park, Ill. 
Baptist Union Theol. Seminary. 
Jas. M. Rawlings, Univ. of Va., Va. 
University of Virginia. 
Geo. H. Schodde, Ph. D., Columbus, O. 
Capital University. 
Barnard C. Taylor, M. A., Chester, Pa. 
Crozer Theological Seminary. 
Revere F. Weidner, D. D., Rock Island, Ill. 
Lutheran Theol. Seminary. 
A. M. Wilson, M. A,, New Haven, Conn. 
W. W. White, M. A., New Haven, Conn. 
Corresp. School of Am. Inst. of Hebrew 
W. R. Wright, M. A., Fort Ann, N. Y. 
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The membership of the four Schools included two hundred and seventy, over 
against one hundred and eighty-five for the same Schools during 1886, an increase 
of about 46 per cent. 

4, This year, even to a greater extent than last, did men attend more than one 
School. A large number, for example, of the students of the Philadelphia and 
New England Schools attended also the School held at the University of Virginia. 

5. The feeling was stronger this year than last that to accomplish the work 
desired, the Institute must continue its present policy of holding Schools in dif- 
ferent localities. The suggestion that two Schools might be united was everywhere 
strenuously opposed. The opinion prevails that the end in view, viz., the awak- 
ening of greater interest in Old Testament and Semitic studies, can be brought 
about by selecting important centres in the various divisions of the country and 
working out from these. Asa result of the conferences held with many gentlemen 
interested in the work, the Principal will later present certain recommendations 
bearing on this point. 

6. The School organized by the order of the Executive Committee at the 
University of Virginia was, as will appear from the special report, very successful, 
the attendance being about double that of the former School, the personel of 
the School including representative men from nearly every part of the South. To 
the gentlemen who served upon the financial committee, the Rev. H. M. Jackson, 
D. D., of Virginia, the Rev. James M. Rawlings, Chaplain of the Univ. of Va., 
and others, there is due much praise for the energetic and successful manner in 
which they performed their duties. 

Ill. THE WORK IN GENERAL. 
1. THE PRINCIPAL’s WORK. 

Without entering, as in former reports, into details, it may be of interest to 
state (1) that the Principal spent two weeks at each of the four Summer Schools, 
teaching upon an average, six hours per day; (2) that he has given about two 
hours a day throughout the entire year to the general work of the Institute, which 
includes the correspondence (a) with those making inquiries for information, (b) 
with students in the Correspondence School in relation to their work and to the 
difficulties with which they are troubled, (c) with delinquents in the Correspond- 
ence School, (d) with the gentlemen who were to give instruction in the various 
Summer Schools, (e) with men whose names were suggested by members of the 
School, (f) in connection with the collection of the endowment-fund and the 
securing of new subscriptions, and (g) in connection with other routine work; and 
(3) that he has traveled about 5,000 miles while engaged in the Institute’s work. 

2. THE ENDOWMENT-FUND. 

The sum of $5,413 has been received over against $4,881 of last year. Of 
this only $3,113 have come from the endowment-fund. The falling short is within 
$43 the same as that of last year. The remaining $2,310 is to be classified under 
the head of new subscriptions. These were secured chiefly from southern gen- 
tlemen for the Southern School, and from other gentlemen in view of the fact that 
no tuition-fee was to be charged. It is evident that the difficulty of securing 
funds will be no less during the coming year. 

38. THE EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR. 

Without anticipating the Treasurer’s report, the following statements will be 

in place : 
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1. The expenses of the Correspondence School have been $1,752.48 ($254.49 
less than last year). The receipts from fees have been $1,256.28 ($2.75 more than 
last year). ‘The fees plus the appropriation of $600 exceed the expenses by $103.85. 

2. The Summer School expenses of 1887 exceeded those of 1886, as follows: 


At the Philadelphia School. $ 27.40 


3. Expenses of Summer Schools have exceeded fees and appropriations ($600), 
as follows : 


At the Philadelphia $203.00 
“Chicago 151.32 

581.89 


4. This apparent deficit of the Schools was covered by special contributions 
and receipts in lieu of fees, as follows: 


The professors and students at Evanston, Dl................... 250.00 
Daniel McWilliams, Brooklyn, N. 300.00 
The advertisement of Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y.............. 100.00 


5. The Endowment Fund expense has been $119.90 against $48.80 of last 
year. This is due to the greater effort required to collect old subscriptions, and 
secure new ones. 

6. The Institute general expenses, including rent, interest, etc., was, on the 
other hand, $232.07 against $383.69 of last year, a difference of $151.62. 

7. The total expenses of the year have been $7,682.01 against $7,277.48, an 
increase of $404.58 ; about the amount of difference between the Southern Summer 
School of last year and that of this. 

8. The incidental fees (including the New England room-fees) were $684, 
about 58 per cent. of the receipts from tuition-fees of the preceding year 
($1,167.85). 

4. RECOMMENDATIONS. 

After consultation with many of the gentlemen who have shown deepest 
interest in the work of the Institute, and in part upon the basis of the report which 
has just been read, the Principal would submit the following recommendations: 

1. That since the work of the Institute was originally undertaken for a period 
of only five years, of which three have now passed, and since the results already 
accomplished in various forms have to a reasonable extent justified the efforts 


made and the money expended, steps be taken toward a permanent organization, 


and that to this end the Institute at its approaching meeting appoint a committee 
of three gentlemen to consider this question, and to report at the next annual 
meeting (1) upon the desirability of a continuance after the five years have passed, 
and (2) upon a plan for such continuance if this is resolved upon by them. 

2. To organize a Summer School at or near Kansas City, provided that thirty 
students shall be guaranteed, and all necessary expenses be arranged for. 

8. To organize Summer Clubs at St. Thomas, Canada, and Richmond, Ky., 
provided that (a) twenty students be guaranteed, (b) there shall be no expense to 
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the Institute, (c) the cordial consent of Professors of O. T. subjects, who live in 
the neighborhood, be previously obtained, (d) the Instructors be appointed by the 
Principal of Schools. 

4. That (1) in view of the difficulty of persuading ministers to give their 
entire vacation of four weeks to the severe work of a Summer School, (2) in order 
to take away any occasion for men who have entered a School to leave before the 
final close of the exercises, (3) in order to make it possible for the Principal to 
attend as large a number of the Schools as possible, and yet to be present at those 
Schools from their beginning to the close, (4) in order to avoid the overlapping of 
Schools, and thus make it possible for men to take two or more consecutive 
Schools, if they are so inclined, and (5) in accordance with the opinion of the 
Instructors of last year’s Schools, that each School be held during the coming 
summer eighteen full days, or three weeks instead of four weeks. 

5. That since the original Endowment Fund becomes less and less each year, 
on account of the death, the failure, or the indifference of certain donors, the 
individual members of the Institute be urged to take a more active part in 
securing funds, to cover the expenses of the work now being carried on by the 
Institute. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM R. HARPER. 
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II. RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 


RECEIPTS. DISBURSEMENTS. 
hand 1886.. $203.74 | CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL: 
“ Endowment Fund, 1887... 5,264.00 1,180.85 
“Advertising in Circular... ‘100.00 Printing Stationery.. 275.79 
Tuition-fees in Cor. Sch ool Advertising........ 102.00 
101.25 Postage. 163.08 
“ in Cor. School General pases sees 
«  neldentaié —— 
Incident al-fees of Chicago 222,00 PHILADELPHIA SUMMER SCHOOL: 
 Incidental-fees of Philadel- Salaries . $ 699.70 
Printing and Stationery. 57.92 
ern Summer School.. 138.00 01 
“ Tucidental-fees at New General Expense. 
England Summer School.. 28100 =| $396.00 
 Tuition-fees in Cognate 
CHICAGO SUMMER SCHOOL: 
Printing and 57.93 
87.25 
ne xpense.......... 
$973.32 
New ENGLAND SUMMER SCHOOL 
Balarios. $ 809.72 
Printing and Stationery. 57.95 
87.25 
‘Expense... 
$1,058.57 
SOUTHERN SUMMER SCHOOL: 
$ 884.71 
Printing and Stationery.. 57.92 
37.25 
by 
ene mse ........ 
$1,139.53 
Cognate Class,—Salaries 56. 
Endowment Fund Expense............. _ 119.90 
Principal’s 1,200.00 
Executive Committee nee .00 
Institute Expenses, rent, terest, ete. 232.07 
Loans paid............ 1,225.00 
Office Furniture “a 34.80 
Balance due on Salaries of 1886.. 189.19 
$8,908.01 
Balance on 116.21 
$9,024.22 $9,024.22 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES, 
Endowment Fund arrears (estimated).. 200.00 
Tuition-fees arrears (estimated)........ 100.00 
$476.01 
Excess of Liabilities over Assets....... 298: 
$775.00 $775.00 


The Committee appointed to audit the Treasurer’s Report have examined 
the accowits and found them correct, with vouchers corresponding. 
December 29, 1887. JOHN P. PETERS, 
C. A. Briaes, 
FRANCIS BROWN. 
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INDUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES. 
[Copyright by W. R. Hanrza, 1887.] 


ProFEssors W. R. HARPER (Yale University), W. G. BALLANTINE (Oberlin 
Theol. Sem.), WILLIs J. BEECHER (Auburn Theol. Sem.), and 
G. 8S. Burrovaus (Amherst College). 


TWENTY-FIRST STUDY.—ISRAEL AND JUDAH IN THE REIGNS OF 
JEROBOAM II. AND MENAHEM. 


(The material of this ‘‘study”’ is furnished by Professors Beecher and Harper. It is edited by 
Professor Harper. 


I. PRELIMINARY NOTES. 


1. The period covered by this “study” is not nearly so rich in material as that of former “studies.” 

2. Let pains be taken to master the list of kings of each kingdom in their order. This knowledge 
is as necessary for a satisfactory study of the history as is the ability to repeat the alpha- 
bet in order, for looking up words in a dictionary. 

8. Connect by some method with the name of each king the names also of the prophets who 
lived during his reign. 

4. For reading and study, the following literature is suggested: (1) commentaries in loco, espe- 
cially Lange and Cambridge Bible for Schools ; (2) Geikie, ‘‘ Hours with the Bible,” vol. IV., 
chs. 7, 8 (pp. 176-231); (8) Stanley, ‘“* History of the Jewish Church,” 2d series, lectures 
XXXII., XXXIV. (portions); (4) Schrader, ‘‘The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the O. T.,”’ 
vol. I., pp. 208-251. 

5. In a foot-note (see below*), there is given a list of the Assyriological literature which may be 


*The Literature of Biblical Assyriology.—1. ARTICLES on “ Assyria,” “Babylonia,” “‘Chal- 
deea,” “ Cuneiform Inscriptions,” Tiglath-pileser,” ‘‘Shalmaneser,” ‘‘ Sennacherib,”’ Esarhad- 
don,” etc., in the various periodicals and books of reference. Among the best are the brief arti- 
cles in the Schaff-Herzog “ Encyclopedia,” ‘‘The American Encyclopeedia” and 
dia Britannica” These give quite full lists from which the present list may be supplemented. 

2. POPULAR WorRKS. Of these there are many. Rawlinson’s ‘“‘ Ancient Monarchies”’ is one 
of the earliest, fullest and best known. Compare also Geo. Smith, “‘ Assyrian Eponym Canon.” 
Geo. Smith, ‘Assyrian Discoveries.””’ Geo. Smith, ‘‘Chaldean Account of Genesis” (2d ed. by 
Sayce). Schrader, “ Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament” (first volume translated). 
Schrader, ‘‘ Die Keilinschriften und Geschichtsforschung.” Schrader, ‘“‘ Die Assyrisch-babylon- 
ische Keilinschriften.” Sayce, ‘History of Babylonia.” Sayce, “Babylonian Literature.” 
Layard, **Babylon and Persepolis.” Layard, ‘ Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon.” urdter, ‘‘Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens.” Ragozin, ‘‘The Story of Assyria.” 
Tiele, “Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens.” Sayce, ‘‘Hibbert Lectures,” 1887. It is espe- 
cially true of works of these two classes that they contain, not the evidence itself in the case, 
but men’s opinions on the evidence. This statement applies equally to the men who find on the 
monuments wonderful confirmations of Bible history, and to those who find there proofs that 
the Bible is unhistorical, or its text —— 

83. INSCRIPTIONS. The evidence of the monuments consists, primarily, in the remains that 
have been discovered, ecially those now in the great museums of the world. Practically, 
very few of the readers of the STUDENT have access to these. 

ore accessible are the inscriptions that have been published in books: e. g., Layard, “ In- 
scriptions in the Cuneiform Character.” Rawlinson (with the aid of Norris, George mith and 
Pinches), ‘‘ The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia,” vols. 1, 2,3, 4, and 5. Pognon “T’In- 
scription du Bavian.” Lyon, ‘‘Sargontexte.” Haupt, ‘*‘ Akkadische u. Sumerische Keilschrift- 
texte.” “Nimrodepos.” Pinches, “Texts in the Babylonian ete. 

Others will be found scattered through different journals and periodicals. e following 
are the principal journals in which Cuneiform Inscriptions are printed: Transactions of Bib- 
lical Archeological Society, vols. i-viii; Jowrnal Asiatique; Zeitschrift fiir die A gie; Baby- 
lonian and Oriental Record; Hebraica. In the last named journal, Pinches has published several 
contracttablets: Craig, “The Throne Inscription of Shalmaneser;”’ O’Conor, ‘“ Variants of Nebu- 
chadnezzar Inscriptions;” R. F. Harper, some hitherto unpublished Esarhaddon Inscriptions. . 

4. Most students, who use these ‘inductive studies,”’ will be able to use only the trans- 
lations of the inscriptions. These are confessedly imperfect, and often conjectural, but are, 
at least, nearer the fountain of the evidence than are the popular volumes or the articles in the 
books of reference. Some of the translations are found in some of the popular works. Others 
are published with the texts, others by themselves in the various journals and periodicals, and 
still others in books. The following books in Lew go cover the ground pretty well: “The As- 
—_— Canon,” by George Smith, London, Samuel Bagster & Sons. ‘ Assyrian Discoveries,’’ by 
ae rae: Smith, London, 1883. ‘ Records of the Past,’’ vols. 1, 3, 5, 7,9, 11. Samuel Bayster & Sons, 

Cf. also Lotz’s “‘Tiglath-pileser,’’ Lhotzky’s “Asurnasirpal,” Craig’s ‘‘Shalmaneser” (Hebra- 
ica, July, ’87). Hoerning’s “‘Sanherib.” Robert F. Harper’s ‘‘Esarhaddon” (in Hebraica, Jan. 
S. A. Smith’s Haupt’s “Sindfluthbericht.”” Filemming’s Nebuchadnez- 
zer”’ (also C. J. Ball in TSBA. vol. viii.). Latrille’s ‘‘ Nabonidus,” Zimmern’s “‘ Babylonische 
Busspsalmen.”” Francis Brown’s “ Babylonian Poetry,” in Presbyterian Review, Jan., ’88. Be- 
zold’s ‘ Achaemenideninschriften,”’ etc., etc. 
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studied with advantage in this connection. It will be remembered that only a portion of 
the material is given, viz., that which is generally accessible. For the work in hand, a 
list of grammars, original texts, etc., would be out of place. 


II. BIBLICAL LESSON.* 


Prepare for recitation the contents of 2 Kgs. 14:17-15:22; 2 Chron. 25:25-26:21, in 
the order of the following topics: 

1. Reign of Jeroboam II. (1) 2 Kgs. 13:13; 14:16,23-29; 15:1,8. (2) Hos. 1:1; 
Amos 1:1; 6:1-7,14; 7:9-17. (3) Does 1 Chron. 5:17 necessarily mean that 
Jeroboam and Jotham were contemporaries ? 

2. The Remaining Years of Amaziah. (1) 2 Kgs. 14:8-16, his defeat by Jehoash ; 
(2) 14:17-21, driven from Jerusalem; cf. 2 Chron. 25:23-28. 

8. Azariah, otherwise called Uzziah. (1) 2 Kgs. 14:21; 15:1-4,34; 2 Chron. 26:1-5, 
his accession and policy; (2) 2 Chron. 26:6-8, his conquests; (3) 2 Chron. 
26:9-15, his greatness; (4) 2 Kgs. 15:15; 2 Chron. 26:16-22, his leprosy; (5) 
Zech. 14:5; Amos 1:1, the earthquake. For further particulars, see below, 
under 4, and 5. 

4. Zechariah. (1) 2 Kgs. 14:29, accession of Zechariah; (2) 15:8-12, slain by 
Shallum. 

5. Menahem. (1) 2 Kgs. 15:13-15, Shallum slain; (2) 15:16-22, Menahem becomes 
a vassal of Assyria. 

6. The Literary Prophets of this Period. (1) 2 Kgs. 14:25; Jonah 1:1; Amos 
1:1; Hos. 1:1, in proof that the prophesying of Jonah, Amos, and Hosea 
belong to this period. (2) Isa. 1:1; 6:1; 2 Chron. 26:22, ete., the earlier 
prophecies of Isaiah. (3) The historical situation implied in Zech. chs. 
9-14, compared (a) with that implied in Joel, Obadiah, and the beginning 
of Amos (see last ‘‘study”’); (b) with that ofthe reign of Uzziah, Zech. 9: 
1-8; 10:6,10-12; 14:1-5, etc.; (c) with Joel 3; 2 Chron. 26:5-8, etc. (4) 
Whatever be the date when Zech. 9-14 was written, do these chapters refer 
prominently to the history of Uzziah and his immediate predecessors ? 

7. The History as presented in the Prophetic Books. Does it agree with Kings 
and Chronicles, (1) in regard to the extent of Jeroboam’s kingdom ? 
Zech. 9:2; Amos 6:14, etc.; (2) in regard to the amicable relations of the 
two kingdoms? Amos 7:10-13; Zech. 10:6, etc.; (3) in regard to prosperity 
as evidenced by luxury ? Amos 6:3-6, etc.; (4) in regard to the condition of 
Assyria? Jonah; (5) dangers from Assyria, in Jeroboam’s last years, and 
directly after? Amos 5:27; 6:2,7; 7:11,17; Zech. 10:9-11; (6) Assyrian 
kings? Hos. 10:14; 5:13; (7) Assyrian intrigues with Israel? Hos. 5:13; 
7:11; 8:9; 9:3; 10:6; 11:11; 14:3. 

I. TEXTUAL TOPICS. 


{In each of the passages cited there is a word or expression which either (1) is obscure or (2) con- 
tains an historical allusion, or (3) refers to some ancient custom or institution, or (4) is 
for some particular reason worthy of special notice. Give these passages careful study.] 


* For some account of the Assyrian moveiony. and of the different views held as to the chro- 
nology of the period we are now considering, see the twenty-sixth “study.” The numbers 
found in the Bible seem, on their face, togive the following as the dates for the present “study:” 


A. Di. 137-165, Amaziah’ § 29 years. A. Di. 192-218, Interregnum in Israel, 22 years. 
151-191, Jeroboam’s 41 years 214, Zechariah. 
166-176, Interregnum in 1 Judah, years. 215, Shallum, Menahem’s 
177-228, Uzziah’s 52 yea’ 216-225, Menahem’s 10 yea 


The chronology of the marginal Bibles differs from this mainly in counting out the apparent 
interregnum between Amaziah and Uzziah. 

Many eminent scholars hold, as we shall see in the twenty-sixth ‘“‘study,” that the true chro- 
nology is very different from this—that the biblical numerals are either incorrect, or else are to 
be very differently interpreted.—W. J. B. 
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1. 2Kgs. 14:17. Compare the numerals with history in general, indicate that Jeroboam 
those in 15:1; 14;2,23. Was there an inter- and Uzziah were hostile, or that the two 
regnum? Is there any other explanation? kingdoms were one, or what? 

2. 14:19. ‘* Lachish”’ in Hebrew history. 6. 14:25. Who was this Jonah? 

3. 14:21. What may be inferred as to the part 7. 14:28. Former history of Damascus and 
of the people of Judah in selecting their Hamath. 
kings? Compare the accounts of accession 8. 15:4. Additions furnished at this point by 
of other kings. Chronicles. 

4, 14:21. With “ Azariah” compare Uzziah 9. 15:5. For what reason was he smitten? 
(15:18,30, etc.); also Azareel (1 Chron. 25:18) The law relating to lepers. 
and Uzziel (1 Chron. 25:4). 10. 15:10. ‘‘ Before the people;’’ compare the 

5. 14:22,25,28. ‘‘Elath,’? “‘Hamath;” cf. 2 Chr. text of the Septuagint. 


26:2; Amos 6:14. Do the frontiers, and the 


IV. SPECIAL TOPICS. 

1. Kings of Israel and Judah. (1) Names of those taken up in this lesson, with 
the length of reign; (2) the list of kings of Judah from the beginning ; (8) 
the list of kings of Israel from the beginning. 

2. The Accounts of Kings and Chronicles. (1) Facts stated in one and not in the 
other ; (2) explanation of the variation. 

3. Jeroboam II. (1) Length of reign; (2) his religious policy; (3) consequences 
of the defeat of the Syrians; (4) condition of the land during his reign, 13: 
5; Amos 6:4-6; 3:15; Hos. 12:8; (5) character of the people at this time 
(see Amos and Hosea). 

4. Uzziah. (1) Length of reign; (2) his religious policy; (3) condition of Judah 
during his reign; (4) his leprosy. 

5. Condition of Assyria. From the account in Kings and Chronicles, infer the 
relative condition of Assyria at the following dates: (1) the reigns of Jehu 
and Jehoahaz; (2) the time when Jeroboam was making his conquests; 
(3) the times of Menahem. 

6. Pul. Itis generally held that the Pul mentioned in the “study” was Tig- 
lath-pileser, who invaded Israel in the days of Ahaz,2 Kgs. 16:6, ete. 

7. This History on the Assyrian Monuments.* From ‘“‘ Records of the Past,” vol. 
V., pp. 45-49 ; Smith’s ‘‘ Canon,” pp. 117-120; Smith’s ‘* Assyrian Discov- 
eries,”’ pp. 275, 276 seq., or from other sources at your command, verify and 
fill out the following statements: There are two or more fragmentary 


inscriptions, relating to the reign of Uzziah. ‘They are commonly attributed 


to Tiglath-pileser ; but in their present mutilated condition, at least, they do 
not contain his name. One of them apparently describes a great battle 
fought between the Assyrian chief and Azariah. Another represents that 
the whole region of Hamath and Lebanon had “turned to” Azariah, and 
that the Assyrian chieftain, apparently in his eighth year, reduced them to 
subjection, and took tribute from a long list of the kings of that region, 


including Menahem and the kings of Hamath, Damascus, and Tyre, but . 


not including Azariah; and that he deported many people, including, pos- 
sibly, some from the anti-Lebanon region, cf. 1 Chron. 5:23,26. 

8. Agreement with Biblical Statements.* Whatever else may be true of these 
inscriptions, how do they agree with the following points in the history, 
as given in the Bible? (1) That Menahem paid tribute to Assyria; (2) 
that he was contemporary with Uzziah ; (3) that the power of Israel, in the 
times of Jeroboam and Uzziah extended from Hamath southward; (4) what 
the Bible implies as to the relations then existing between Israel and 


* By Professor Beecher. 
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Judah ; (5) what is said in Chron. as to the military power of Uzziah; (6) 
what is implied in the Bible as to the decadence and renewal of the power 
of Assyria; (7) what is said in Hosea in regard to the chronic condition of 
intrigue between Israel, Assyria, and Egypt? 

The name Hadrach, Zech. 9:1, is frequent in these inscriptions. 


TWENTY-SECOND STUDY.—THE BOOK OF JONAH. 


[The material of this “‘study”’ is furnished by Professor Burroughs. It is edited by Professor 
Harper.] 


I. PRELIMINARY NOTES. 


1. The chief purpose of such of these “studies” as are devoted to individual books is to obtain 
a clear and concise conception of the contents and scope of the book thought of as a whole. 
It is not possible—nor is it desirable—to enter into a minute study of each verse viewed 
by itself. The very object of the “Inductive Studies”’ is to supplement and even, in a 
measure, correct such Bible study. All details, therefore, found in them are to be rigidly 
regarded as leading the student on to the grasping of the general thought embodied in the 
particular writing. 

2. The conception thus attained of the book as a unit is to be employed in further comparative 
study of the given book in its relations to other books of the same period and of the same 
general character. Thus, for example, the books of the prophets are to be considered 
separately in order that they may be thought of, subsequently, in their complemental 
relations. 

3. By thus comparing together and unifying in thought the subject matter and scope of the 
books of Scripture, as they stand in mutual relation to each other, the Bible student 
should rise to a conception of the sacred writings as an organic whole. This is the crown- 
ing result of Inductive Bible study. 


Il. INTRODUCTORY TOPICS. 


1. Oral and Written Prophecy. (1) Collect the material previously given regard- 
ing prophecy in general,* and prepare a brief statement concerning (a) the 
prophetic function and (b) the manifestation of this function (e. g., how ? 
when? through whom? for what?) in Israel up to this point in the his- 
tory. 

(2) From the above review, together with your knowledge of O. T. literature, 
supplemented by a use of the concordance, consider and answer the follow- 
ing questions: (a) How does the number of prophets mentioned by name 
in the O. T. Scriptures compare with the number of those spoken of as exer- 
cising prophetic functions in the days of O. T. history? (b) Does the 
number of prophets vary at different periods in the O. T. history? If so, at 
what particular junctures were they most numerous? And why? In other 
words, consider and state the relation of prophecy to the unfolding of Israel- 
itish history particularly as seen in its peculiar junctures. (c) Is it proper 
and necessary to make a distinction between those prophets whose mission 
was peculiarly personal and was confined to their contemporaries and 
those whose mission was more or less directly to men of later time? Name 
some of the former class, together with their specific missions. (d) What 
bearing has this distinction upon the study of the development of written 


* a) See “studies” 6 and 19, together with incidental references in other studies; e. g., third 
“study,” m1. 2; fourth “ study.” III. 3, (2), (5); eighth “study,” I11. 5, etc.; (b) review your notes 
containing the condensed results of your reading of the literature of the subject; (c) see refer- 
ences in foot-notes in connection with first “ study,” p. 21; third “study,” p. 28; fourth “study,” 
p. 31; eighth “study,” p. 66, etc. 
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prophecy ?* (e) Why and how should we distinguish between the literary 
activity of the prophets as put forth in the writing of the historical books, 
the earlier or ‘“‘ former’ prophets (see second, sixth and ninth studies”), 
and as manifested in the books of written prophecy? Show how, in the 
case of these latter, the circumstances of the times both demanded the 
written form of prophecy and also, to a degree, provided for it. 

2. Divisions of Written Prophecy. (1) What is the arrangement of the books of written prophecy 
found in our English Bible? Whatis its value? (2) Divide these books according to the 
mission of the prophets to northern and southern Israel. (8) Divide them according to 
the periods of history in which they fall, viewed in relation to foreign intercourse.+ 
Which writings, severally, belong to the Assyrian period? Which to the Babylonian ? 
Which to that of the exile? Which to that of the restoration 78 

8. Written Prophecy in the Northern Kingdom. In the light of the facts relative to the charac- 
ter and history of the kingdom of the ten tribes, disclosed in ‘‘ studies” 17-21, consider 
and answer the following questions: 

(1) What might be anticipated, as to the characteristics of the written prophecy of the north- 
ern kingdom, (a) from the idolatrous character of the religious worship, (b) from the 
moral condition of the people, (c) from the social situation ? 

®) What might be anticipated, regarding its characteristics, (a) from the tenor of prophecy, 
as it has thus far discovered itself, (b) from the disclosure, thus far made, of the divine 
purpose regarding this kingdom? Briefly note down these anticipations that they may 
be verified, disproved or corrected, as the result of your study of the individual books of 
this prophecy. 


Ill, THE BIBLICAL LESSON. 


1. Read carefully the Book of Jonah. || 

2. Re-read and analyze each chapter in course, using the Revision so as to be 
uninfluenced by the chapter headings of the A. V. 

3. Make a second and unified analysis of the book as a whole. 

4. Make a brief written statement of your conception of the thought of the book as result- 
ing from this perusal and analysis, and lay this condensed statement aside 
for comparison, after a more careful and exhaustive study of the book top- 
ically. 


IV. SPECIAL TOPICS. 


1. The Times of the Prophet Jonah. (1) Study 2 Kgs. 14:23-29, and discover, (a) 
at what time in the history of the northern kingdom the prophet Jonah 
lived and uttered prophecy; (b) the personal circumstances recorded con- 
cerning the prophet; (c) the character of his prophecy ; its relation to the 
circumstances of the time of its utterance; (d) the general moral and 
religious condition of the people in the time of its fulfillment. 

(2) From the material considered in the two previous studies, and from any other 
knowledge which you may possess of the result of Assyrian studies as bear- 
ing on Israelitish history, consider the following topics : (a) the history of the 
relations of Israel to Judah at this period; (b) the history of the relations of 
Israel to the Syrian power ; (c) the condition of Assyrian affairs at this time. : 


* See von Orelli, O. T. — pp. 193, 194. 

+See, for many suggestive thoughts, Ewald, Prophets of the O. T., vol. i., pp. 59-84; The 
Prophets as Writers. 
See first “ study,” pp. 22, 23. 
For a fuller consideration of the matters here treated, see the Introductions to the O. T. 
It is both more convenient, and also falls in better with the plan and purpose of these 
“ studies,” to take up first, as a whole, the written prophecy of the northern kingdom. In the 
treatment of this prophecy, there are many reasons why the consideration of the Book of Jonah 
may well come first, among which may be mentioned the character of the book as combining 
the personal and symbolic action of the prophet with the written message, its style as, in a 
sense, combining the historical and prophetic ye and, more particularly, the scope and 
peculiar message of the book, which may well be emphasized at this introductory point in the 
study of the written prophecy. 


= 
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(3) In conclusion, form an opinion as to the probable effect of this combination 
of circumstances on Israelitish religious thought, and indirectly upon the 
feelings of the prophets of the northern kingdom. To be more specific, would 
there or would there not be, (a) a tendency to over-confidence in divine protec- 
tion, in spite of evils in moral character and spiritual life? (b) astrengthening 
of the habitual disposition to disregard the dangers from outside agencies, 
used, in the divine providence, for warning and chastisement? (c) a peril 
through entertaining narrow thought regarding the divine interest in other 
nations and the divine mercy toward other peoples? (d) a disposition to rejoice 
selfishly in the reverses and disasters of other nations, while blindly closing 
the eyes to the possibilities, and even strong probabilities, regarding Israel’s 
own future? In other words, do you or do you not find, as the result of 
this study, a natural, historical background for the thought of the Book of 
Jonah, as you have discovered it to your mind? Was there, in the condi- 
tion of affairs, a call for the instruction and warning, personal as regards 
the prophet and national as regards that Israel of which he is the represent- 
ative, which the book has seemed to you to convey ? 

2. The Literary Character of the Book of Jonah. Re-read the book, having in 
mind simply the character of its literary style. Compare this, as you read, 
with the impressions you have gained regarding the style of other O. T. 
books, historical and prophetical, and consider the following questions : 

(1) Is this book written in the historical style? Does it appear to be intended 
to be history in the strict and limited sense of that term ? 

(2) In as far as you have a conception of the prophetic style of the O. T. as 
seen in the writings of the prophets taken as a whole, does this book appear 
to be written in such style ? 

(3) What is the character of the style, as far as it can be classed? Is there a 
dramatic element in it? If so, in what respects ? 

(4) As far as the purpose of the book may be considered to be reflected in its 
style and revealed by it, was it (a) simply to state facts? or, (b) simply to utter 
a direct warning or message? or (c) does there appear to be a combination of 
history and prophecy? (d) does the teaching stand connected by way of 
inference, with the matters narrated? Is it typical and symbolical? How 
does the allusion of Christ to the book, Matt. 12:38-41; Luke 11:29-32, 
seem to agree with such a view ? 

3. The Historical Character of the Book of Jonah.* Is the book founded upon 
historical fact, or is it parable ?+ In the light of the narrative itself, 

* It is not possible, in the space devoted to these “studies,” to treat, in any comprehensive 

and exhaustive manner, such a topic as this, the literature regarding which is so extensive, The 
purpose of these “studies” is not to present opinions, whether of those who prepare them or of 
others, about the biblical writings, but the rather to aid the student in forming an independent 
judgment, as far as may be possible, from a study of and thought upon the biblical books them- 
selves, as they are presented to usin their English form. For the guidance of any who desire to 
—— this topic more fully than it is presented here, the following literature is suggested: 

he Cambridge Bible for Schools, ‘‘ Obadiah and Jonah,” T. T. Perowne, in which the introduc- 
tion is valuable for its concise brevity; the volume of Lange’s Commentary on the Minor 
Prophets, “Jonah,” by Paul Kleinert and Charles Elliott, more extended in character; two arti- 
cles in the O, T. STUDENT, October and November, ’83, Is the Book of Jonah Historical? by W. 
R. Harper. In the use of this material, sufficient references will be found for following out 
the study to any extent desired. Emphasis, however, should be distinctly and strongly laid 
upon this point, viz., that the consideration of this topic is not the study of the Book of Jonah, 
nor, indeed, its most important part. The great question is, What is the message of the Book of 
Jcnah? The question of the historical character of the book is of value as it is related to this 
wider and more important matter. 

+ While this question should, as far as possible, be thought of quite separately from the con- 

sideration of that of the prophet’s time and activity in the history of Israel, and also of that of the 


date and authorship of the book (see next topic), still, no doubt, in the majority of minds the 
result reached regarding it will influence, to a degree at least, the consideration of these others. 
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weigh the following considerations for and against the parabolic character 

of the book. 

The lack of historical details. But on the other hand consider, (a) the style 

of the book as suited to its purpose (topic 2), and (b) the large number of 

details if it is a mere parable. 

(2) Zhe unusual amount and character of the supernatural. Is it, (a) apparently 
required in connection with the mission to Nineveh? (b) to be anticipated 
in relation to a people outside of the line of special preparation for the 
Christian revelation? But (c) must we not guard, in biblical criticism, 
against being unduly influenced, even unconsciously, by the doubt of the 
supernatural ? and (d) how great may have been the need of the prophet’s 
mission, indirectly indeed, but none the less truly and powerfully, to Israel ? 

(8) The readiness of the repentance of the Ninevites, and the strange conduct of 
the prophet. But (a) consider the circumstances in their relation to orien- 
tal religious character, especially that of the Assyrians as we are discover- 
ing it from a study of the monuments; and (b) recall that the lesson taught 
the prophet in connection with his strange conduct is the lesson for Israel, 
whose representative he is in thought and conduct. 

(4) Over against any other objections to the historic foundation of the narra- 
tive which may occur to you, weigh the contravening of Jewish thought 
and prejudice which the book presents in connection with its position in the 
list of Jewish sacred books. Unless founded upon fact would it be likely 
to occupy this position ? 

4. Authorship and Date. (1) Contents of the book which seem inconsistent 
with the supposition that the prophet was its writer.* (2) Particulars 
which seem to you to favor this idea. 

5. The Message of the Book. (1) Write out, in order, what appear to be the sev- 
eral teachings of the book. 

(2) Select (a) those which are of more importance generally considered, (b) 
those which seem to be particularly emphasized in the book itself, (c) 
those which seem to have a peculiar bearing upon the condition of Israel in 
the time of the prophet. 

(3) Bearing in mind the language of Christ, Matt. 12:38-45; Luke 11:29-36, as 
the result of the above study, state concisely what seems to you to be the 
message of the Book of Jonah, first to Israel; second, to men of all time. 


TWENTY-THIRD STUDY.—THE PROPHECY OF AMOS. 


[The material of this “study” is furnished by Professor Burroughs. It is edited by Professor 
Harper.] 


PRELIMINARY NOTES. 


(1 


~— 


I. 


1. The progress of written prophecy is best observed by (1) studying this prophecy as it mani- 
fests itself, in its entirety, in the northern kingdom, and (2) passing to the study of its 
manifestation in the kingdom of Judah. Of the two remaining prophets of Israel, the 
prophetic activity of Amus extended over a so much shorter period than that of Hosea, 


that, aside from any consideration of priority in regard to date, it seems best to make a 
study of the former prophet first. 


* It is, of course, impossible to consider in these “ studies” the arguments for a later date 
advanced from the use of certain Aramaic words and from the supposed relation of the prayer 
of the prophet, ch. 2. to certain Psalms held to be of a later date. Only a considerable knowl- 
edge of the original text of the O. T., and an ability to weigh questions of the higher criticism 
can make these matters available for independent ~ to aa Those who desire to consider 
them are referred to the introductions and commentari: 
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2. The essential characteristics of O. T. prophecy are best discovered by noting the peculiar 
features of each individual prophecy, as in turn it comes before us, and then combining 
these features to form our general conception. <A study of prophecy can alone give one the 
true idea of prophecy. 

3. The development of Messianic prophecy is intimately associated with the progress of written 
prophecy. Messianic prophecy should be studied, not in detached passages, but as an 
organic whole, standing in vital relation to prophecy in general. Each prophet has his 
own peculiar position, and contributes his part, directly or indirectly, to the unfolding 
of the general Messianic idea. 


II. THE BIBLICAL LESSON.* 


1. Read the Book of Amos and gain a general conception of its contents, (1) using 
the Revised Version, (2) noting passages which at first seem obscure. 

2. Re-read, (1) making a careful analysis of each chapter, together with a statement 
of its line of thought, (2) from a review of these analyses, writing out the 
general contents of the book, and (3) determining whether in this reading 
the passages which at first seemed difficult now appear more intelligible. 

3. Divide its contents, successively, into (1) the literal and the symbolic, or allegorical, parts ; (2) 
the announcement of judgment, and the promise of blessing ; (3) the introductory por- 
tion (the announcement of the divine judgment upon the neighbors of Israel), the body 
of the prophecy (the denunciation of Israel), and the concluding portion (the Messianic 
blessing which is to come through the house of David). 

4. Take up the several sections of the last named division, and consider them sepa- 
rately : 

(1) The introductory portion. (a) How many and which nations are denounced ? 
and in what order? In what three divisions may they be classed? (b) For 
what are these denounced? Consider the specific charges made against 
them severally, e. g., 1:3; 1:6; 1:9; 1:11; 1:18, etc. (c) What is the general 
character of these transgressions? (d) From what religious centre, as the 
seat of the earthly divine manifestation, do these denunciations go forth ? 
1:2; cf. Joel 3:16,17. (e) What, therefore, may be inferred as to the char- 
acter of these judgments? Are they theocratic? Do they, also, stand in 
special relation to the moral condition of the peoples denounced? Is there 
a relation, in the mind of the prophet, between their theocratic and their 
ethical character? (f) What is the purpose of this introductory portion ? 
What its relation to what follows? Isa prophetic argument here found ? 
If so, what is it? See 3:1,2, etc. 

(2) The body of the prophecy. (a) Consider the literal portion. What descrip- 
tion is here given of the moral condition of the northern kingdom ? What 
of the religious condition? What specific charges are brought against it ? 
See 2:6-8,11; 5:4-7; 8:11-14; cf. 2:4, etc. Are the moral condition and the 
religious condition of the kingdom brought into relationship to one another? 
Is there a parallel, therefore, between the judgments announced in the intro- 
ductory portion and those declared against Israel? If so, briefly state it. 
(b) Gather up and place together the several predictions regarding individ- 
uals, the reigning dynasty, the sacred shrines, the kingdom, e. g. 7:11; 7: 

*The efforts of the student should be concentrated upon the teat of the several prophetical 

books. Their contents and the self-presentation of their truths,—these are the matters to be 

especially sought after. To one who constantly holds this thou hat prominent in the mind, the 
reading of carefully selected literature will be helpful. The fol ne ae will be found of 
value: Delitzsch, “*O. T. History of Redemption,” T. & T. Clark, pp. 102-117, (world empire and 
roo factors in redemptive history ; the Messianic idea separated from the present) ; von 
relli, ““O. T. Prophecy,” T. & T. Clark, pp. 191-196, 224-228 (general character of prophecy in 
re-exilian period; pro hets of Assyrian period in the northern kingdom); Briggs, ‘‘Messianic 
phecy ”*'C. Scribner’s Sons, pp. 160-163, (Messianic ideas of the earlier prophets; Amos); 

Geikie, ‘ Hours with the Bible,” James Pott & Co., vol. 4, pp. 192-218. Among commentaries =. 


be mentioned Keil, ‘The Minor Prophets ;” Lange, ‘*‘ Minor Prophets ;”” Amos, by Otto Schm 
er and T. W. Chambers. Other literature will present itself in the use of the foregoing. 
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14-17 ; 7:9; 5:27, etc. Is the prophet’s message in these a mere unconditional 
announcement of what is to be? Or, is it a setting forth of the principles of 
the divine government in definite applications? How far, apparently, is the 
hope entertained, in the prophet’s mind, that what has been uttered may 
possibly, or to some extent, not come to pass? Does he, to any degree, 
even speak in order that the evil, in its full extent, may not come to pass? 
See 5:14,15; 7:3,6, etc. Contrast, however, the dying away of the hopes of 
the prophets of the northern kingdom with the hopes of the prophets of 
Judah, particularly those of the earlier time. See, e. g., 4:6-13 ; 9:1-8, ete. 
(c) Consider the symbolic portion. (1) How many and what visions have we 
here? How may the first four be distinguished from the last? How the 
first and second from the third and fourth? (2) What do the visions repre- 
sent? Are any of them to be taken as representations of actual judg- 
ments? Are they symbolical of different aspects of the divine judgment ? 
If so, what are these aspects severally? (3) How would you briefly inter- 
pret this portion of the book, as a whole ? 

(3) The concluding portion. Whatis the substance of the prophet’s word of 
hope? Will the judgment be total destruction ? 9:9. How is the redemp- 
tion of the future to come about? 9:11. Whatis here assumed regarding 
Judah? Why does all hope, in the prophet’s thought, gather about the 
southern kingdom and the dynasty of David? How is the future blessing 

‘portrayed? How is this prediction interpreted from the N. T. point of 
view? See Acts 15:13-18. For a fuller consideration of this Messianic 
passage, see special topics below. 

(4) As the result of the above study, what seems to be the message of the 
prophet, as disclosed in the book? And how would you briefly state it so 
as to cover all the essential contents of the book ? 

(5) Formulate the features of prophetic activity and utterance which have especially 
impressed themselves upon you, during this study? How has your conception of ‘‘the 
prophet” been modified by them? 

(6) What special points have occurred to you, in your study, as deserving of or demanding 
more painstaking investigation? Arrange these topics in what appears to you to be the 
order of their importance. Compare your list with the special topics which follow, and 


see whether it is comprehended by them. Before proceeding to a study of these topics, 
consider such passages as still remain doubtful to your mind, making use of a commen- 


tary, if necessary. 
Ill. SPECIAL TOPICS. 
1. The Prophet Amos ; his Period ; the Style of his Prophecy. (1) What statements 
have we regarding the prophet’s home, occupation, and call to prophesy ? 
1:1; 7:14,15. Where was Tekoa? Cf. for a similar mission, 1 Kgs. 13:1 
seq. How do the allusions to out-of-door life, found in the book, agree 


with the account which Amos gives of himself? See 1:3; 2:18; 3:4,5; 4:2, © 


7,9; 5:8,19 ; 6:12; 7:1; 8:1,2; 9:9, etc. Does the prophet, however, appear 
to be a man without information or intelligence? What is your estimate 
of him from your previous study ? (2) What statements are made as to the 
time of the prophet ? 1:1; cf. Zech. 14:5. For a description of the charac- 
ter and movements of the times, politically considered, see the previous 
“ studies.” Consulting the chronological statements made in these 
“ studies,” fix, relatively, the date B.C. of the prophet. (3) How would you 
characterize, generally, the style of Amos, as you find it in the English 
Bible? How would you compare it with that of the book of Jonah ? 
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2. The Relations of the Prophet Amos to the Worship and Religion of the Northern Kingdom. (1) What 
conceptions do you obtain, from the study of the Book of Amos, of the worship of the 
northern kingdom, (a) as regards its character, (b) as regards the spirit of those engaging 
init? Does the prophet denounce both? And in what particulars? 

(2) What appears to be the standard by which the prophet would judge the religious life of 
his day, whether found in Judah or Israel? See 2:4, cf. Hosea 8:1; 2:11,12 ; 7:14, cf. Isaiah 
1:10. 


(8) What is the result of your comparison of the following Pentateuchal passages:* 1:11 with 
Gen. 27:41; 2:10 with Deut. 8:2; 2:11,12 with Num. 6:3; 3:2 with Deut. 7:6 and 10:15; 3:13,14 with 
Deut. 8:19; 4:4 with Deut. 14:28 and 26:10; 4:5 with Lev. 7:13 and 23:17; 4:9 with Lev. 26:14-16 
and Deut. 28:22; 4:10 with Deut. 28:27,60; 4:11 with Deut. 29:23; 5:11 with Deut. 28:30; 5:22 
with Lev. 3:1,6; 6:6 with Gen. 37:25; 9:4 with Deut. 28:65; 9:13 with Lev. 26:5, ete.? 

3. The Messianic Prophecy of Amos.t What is meant by the tabernacle (cottage 
or hut) of David? Cf. 2 Kgs. 14:18. What is foreseen regarding its 
state? Who will acknowledge its sceptre? What blessings are promised ? 
Cf. Gen. 49; Ley. 26:5; Ps. 72; Joel 3:18. Have we here, for the contem- 
poraries of the herdsman of Tekoa, “a prophecy respecting the divine king- 
dom, setting forth its establishment under historical, local and political 
limitations ?”’ Have we, for the Christian church, “‘ the fulfillment of this 
prophecy in the erection of the kingdom of Christ......and the gathering 
in of the Gentiles?” Acts 15:16. 

4. Comparison of the Books of Jonah and Amos. Does a study of the prophecy 
of Amos render more clear and emphatic the message of Jonah in its rela- 
tion to Israel? Notice the following points of comparison: (1) The pro- 
phetic word in Nineveh, and the prophetic word in Bethel; its reception 
contrasted. (2) The indirect rebuke of Jonah; the indirect and direct 
denunciation of Amos. (3) The repentance of Nineveh ; no woe denounced, 
in Amos, upon Assyria. (4) The Ninevites. receive voluntarily the divine 
message; the Gentiles, in Amos, spiritually subjugated by the covenant 
people; the Messianic future through the fulfillment of the divine promise 
to David. See 2 Sam. 7, “study” eighth. 


TWENTY-FOURTH STUDY.—THE PROPHECY OF HOSEA. 


[The material of this ‘‘study” is furnished by Professor Burroughs. It is edited by Profes- 
sor Harper.] 


I. PRELIMINARY NOTES. 


1. The Inductive Study of the Bible is cumulative in character. Each new step involves all that 
has gone before. Each new step, also, adds a new element to what has gone before. 

2. The Book of Hosea closes the prophecy of the northern kingd«m. It is its culmination. It 
involves and gathers together the entire prophecy of Isracl, both oral and written. But 
it also crowns all that has gone before with the higher revelation of the divine love. 

8. The prophecy of Hosea is, for many reasuns, a difficult book to grasp. But its study can be 
made to yield a most valuable result, if it be taken up under the guidance of the princi- 
ples which have been so frequently emphasized in these “ studies.”’ 


* For a special study of Amos 5:25,26, see O. T. Srupent, April, 1886, ** The Interpretation of 
Amos 5:25,26,” Prof. F. B. Denio. For a full consideration of the question of the prophets of 
Israel in relation to the pentateuchal legislation. see “The Prophets of Israel,’ by Prof. W. 
Robertson Smith, together with ** Moses and the Prophets,’ by Prof. W. Henry Green. 

+ See especially Briggs, ** Messianic Prophecy,” pp. 161-163; von Orelli, * O.T. Prophecy,” pp. 
224-228; Delitzsch, “‘Messianic Prophecies,”’ p. 59. 
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II. THE BIBLICAL LESSON. 


1. Read carefully, in the Revised Version, the Book of Hosea.* (1) Does the 


prophecy appear connected or fragmentary? Is there any difference, in this 
regard, between chs. 1-3 and chs. 4-14? 


(2) As compared with the Book of Amos, consider its movement and progress. 


Is there more or less of repetition in the thought ? 


(3) What are the principal thoughts of the book, as you remember them? (a) 


How as to the idolatrous worship, condemned by Amos? With what promi- 
nence is this spoken of ? (b) Are the immoralities, of which Amos spoke, 
brought forward by Hosea? (c) What of the sinfulness of the separation of 
Israel from Judah? (d) Hosea’s treatment of the relations of Israel to other 
kingdoms, as compared with that of Amos? (e) His representations of the 
divine judgment and of the divine love as compared with those of Amos? 


(4) In reference to the style of the book as compared with Jonah and Amos, 


(a) is it more or less poetical ? and (b) what of the number, character and 
variety of the figures ? 


(5) In reference to the personality of the prophet as seen in his writing, (a) 


what of the character and variety of the feelings displayed? (b) what of 
his interest in the conditions of life about him? (c) how far does this 
express itself in his style and in his portraiture of his times ? 


2. Consider briefly the following points: (1) Personal facts regarding the prophet: (a) His name, 


with its signification, salvation, deliverance, cf. Num. 13:8,16; Deut. 32:44; 2 Kgs. 15:30. Is 
there any indication here as to the prophet’s place of birth? (b) His nationality: Was he 
of the northern kingdom? What may be inferred from such expressions as “the land,” 
1:2; “our king,” 7:5; from topographical allusions, 5:1; 6:8; 12:11; 14:5,6, ete.; from histor- 
ical allusions ; from intimate knowledge of Israelitish life; from his deep sympathy with 
the people in their sin and approaching punishment? Is there any evidence that he was 
not of Israel? If he was of the ten tribes, is our interestin his prophecy heightened, 
and why? How may we see, in this fact, an advance in prophecy,in the northern king- 
dom, as compared with the mission of Amos? How, also, is an increased need of its 
utterance to be inferred from the condition of the kingdom? 

The Duration of the Prophet’s Activity. From the title, 1:1, what conclusion do we reach 
as to the book? Is it the record of a brief mission, as, for example, the Book of Amos, or 
the summary of a lengthy prophetic ministry? Is there any evidence or support, from 
the title or from the contents of the book, for the opinion that the prophet, meeting with 
opposition and persecution, retired to the southern kingdom and there wrote the sub- 
stance of his prophecy? What explanation may be given of the mention of the kings of 
Judah in the title, inferable from the prophet’s denunciation of the separation of the 
kingdoms? 


3. Re-read chs. 1-3. (1) Consider in reference to these chapters the following 


questions: Are they a revelation of the domestic history of Hosea? or are 
they, as a whole, allegorical ? or are chapters 1 and 3 historical, while chap- 
ter 2 is allegorical? Which interpretation seems the more natural? What 
light is thrown on the subject from other prophetical books? Would the 
literal interpretation add force to the general teaching of the book ? 


(2) Study carefully ch. 1. (a) What Bible figure, expressing the relation of God 


to his people, is made the basis of the prophet’s representation and denun- 
ciation of the sin of Israel? Exod. 34:15; Deut. 31:16. (b) Who is repre- 
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sented by the wife? Who by the children? What use is made of the 
names of these children? What play appears to be made upon the 
name Jezreel, God scattereth and God planteth? (c) What promise is to be 
fulfilled ? Gen. 13:16 ; 15:5 ; 22:17 ; 26:4 ; 28:14; see also Exod. 4:22 and ef. 
11:1. (d) What union will be effected? (e) Under whom will it be brought 
about? (f) Upon what is particular emphasis laid in this chapter ? 


(3) Study ch. 2. (a) In what aspect is the judgment to come upon Israel here 


viewed? (b) From whom had Israel received her blessings? To whom 
had she attributed them? (c) To what discipline is she subjected ? What 
allusions are made to Israelitish history? (d) What picture is drawn of the 
future reunion of Jehovah and Israel? (e) What are to be the bonds of 
this perfect future relationship? (f) Upon what is the emphasis specially 
placed in this chapter ? 


(4) Study ch. 3. (a) What is the symbolic picture? What the interpretation ? 


(b) What contrasts are drawn (v. 4) between the condition of the Jehovah- 
worshiper and that of the Baal-worshiper? (c) What is the meaning of 
“ David their king”? (d) What attribute of Jehovah is particularly empha- 
sized (v. 5)? Is the blessing of the future to be viewed as in special rela- 
tion to this divine attribute and its revelation ? 


(5) In conclusion, consider chs. 1-3 as a unit. (a) Does there seem to bea 


decided break at the close of ch. 8, separating what precedes from the 
remainder of the book? (b) Which appears to be particularly emphasized 
in chs. 1-3, the irreligious or the immorai condition of Israel? Which in the 
following chapters of the book? Would the prophet seem to emphasize a 
false relation to Jehovah as the source of national corruption ? cf. previous 
““study.”’ Would he also seem to emphasize a true relation to Jehovah as 
the source of righteous living ? see 2:16-20. (c) What would seem to be the 
condition of the kingdom, as depicted in this section of the book? see 
2:8-13. What dynasty is upon the throne? see 1:4. What, by way of 
contrast, appears to be the condition of the kingdom and of the govern- 
ment, as portrayed in the remainder of the book? What conclusion may 
be drawn as to the earlier date of chs. 1-3 ? 


‘4, Re-read chs. 4-14. (1) What appears to be the relation of these chapters to 


chs. 1-3? Is there here a fuller exposition and reiteration, under the 
changed and changing circumstances of a later time, of the contents of 
chs. 1-3? To determine this: 

(a) Gather together the references to the times found in this section. What 
is the resulting picture? Do you discover evidence, (1) of plots, commo- 
tions, civil wars ; (2) of rulers without honor; (*) of general insecurity ; (4) 
of gross immorality ; (5) of reliance upon foreign intervention ; (°) of social 
disorganization, etc.? Compare these hints and references with the condi- 
tion of affairs disclosed in ‘‘studies”’ 21 and 26; see 2 Kgs. 15:8-31; 17:1-24. 
(b) Notice that the denunciations of the prophet are interrupted by and close 
with three promissory passages, increasing in length and rising in thought, 
viz., 6:1-8, repentance urged and promise attached ; 11:8-11, Jehovah’s love, 
yearning and struggling in behalf of Israel; ch. 14, Jehovah’s love restored 
to the penitent Israel. 

(c) Notice also the apparent impossibility of discovering any chronological or 
strict logical order in these chapters. 
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(2) Gather the various passages in this section, chs. 4-14, as far as possible, around the prin- 
cipal thoughts of the book, see 1, (8), viz., (a) the idolatrous worship; (b) the immoralities of 
Israel; (c) the sinfulness of the separation of Israel from Judah; (d) the relations of Israel 
te other kingdoms; (e) the divine love in its manifestations and power. Does this ar- 
rangement serve to unify the section? Does it also assist in bringing out the character- 
istics of the prophet’s expression, by separating the matter of his utterance from the 
manner of it. 

(3) Make special studies of the following passages: 

(a) Ch. 6:1-3. Do you find the prophet here pointing out the way of salvation? Is there 
a comparison between the certainty of the revelation of the divine grace and the regu- 
larity of natural phenomena? What is the condition of the people? How rapidly will 
the divine omnipotence act? Of what sort is the resurrection referred to and the life 
into which it will bring Israel? cf. also 13:14. 

(b) Ch. 11:8-11. Consider this in connection with verses 1-7, the child, taught of the father 


to walk, because of his rebelliousness, delivered over to punishment. How is the ° 


father’s grief portrayed, together with his restoring power? How is the coming captiv- 
ity represented in terms of that in Egypt? 

(c) Ch. 14. Analyze as follows: (1) the prophetic exhortation, 1:2a; (2) Ephraim’s peni- 
tence before Jehovah, 2b, 3; (3) Jehovah’s response, 4-7; (4) Ephraim, 8a; (5) Jehovah, 
8b; (6) Ephraim, 8c; (7) Jehovah, 8d; (8) the prophetic exhortation, v. 9.* 


SPECIAL TOPICS. 


The Style of Hosea. (1) How would you characterize it? (a) Clear or obscure, 
and why? (b) Easy or difficult of understanding, and why? (c) Rough or 
smooth, classic or rude, connected or disjointed? Give examples. (2) 
What is the general character of his imagery? (3) From your general 
knowledge of the style of the O. T. prophets, what comparisons would you 
make, both in the way of similarity and contrast ? 

Comparison with Amos. (1) Which is predominant in Amos, the moral or religious element? 
Which in Hosea? (2) Compare their views of God. What is the center of the conception 
of God which Amos presents? What of that which Hosea presents? (8) What progress 
in prophecy does a comparison of the two books suggest ? 

The Legislation of Israel as Mirrored in Hosea.t (1) What appears to be the position of the 
prophet regarding the Mosaic covenant? the law? the priesthood? (2) What passages 
seem clearly to contain references to the legislation and history found in the Pentateuch? 
(3) What parallelisms in thought do you find between the prophet and the Pentateuch, 
e. g., the divine love in relation to Israel, Deut. 6:4-9; 7:6-11; 10:12,13,15; 11:1; 19:9; 23:5; 
30:6-20; also Exod. 84:15; Deut. 31:16, etc. 

Progress in Messianic Prophecy. (1) Gather together the elements of the 
Messianic prophecy of Hosea; arrange the statements made under the fol- 
lowing heads: (a) the divine favor characteristic of the Messianic period ; 
(b) the entire people of God united under the headship of David; (c) the 
numbers of these regathered peoples of God vastly multiplied. (2) Compare 
with the prophecy found in Amos; unify. (3) Show the relation of the his- 
tory of the northern kingdom to this unfolding prophecy ; e. g., (a) the suf- 
fering already existing as the result of their sin; (b) the foreseen punish- 
ment of the imminent exile. (4) Note the two-fold character of the proph- 


ecy: (a) judgment upon hostile and heathen nations; (b) restoration of | 


Israel. (5) Consider the foundation of this prophecy, the divine justice and 
the divine love. 


See Bri Messianic Prophecy,” pp. 176-17 
Soo alee => previous study as pas the ‘of the northern kingdom. 
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